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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
RreeDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when Nmecessary. Address, 
ReeDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

GEORGE BerNARD Saw: His) Lat AND 


Works by Archibald Henderson New York: 


Bont & Liveright, $1. 


A complete and authoritative biography of 
the playwright with a critical estimate of his 
works Illustrated. 


Maricr Grupsse by Jens Peter Jacobsen 
New York: Soni & Liveright, $1 4 


A historical romance of the seventeenth 
century, the story of a woman who loved for 
the sake of having her love returned Prans 
lated from the Danish by Hanna <Astrup 1 
sen 


Not Guitty by Robert Blatchford New 
York Boni & Liveright, $1.50 


Essays; a defense of the bottom dog 


BertiaA GARLAN by Arthur Sehnitzler. New 
York Bont & Liveright, 60« 


One of the most widely read of Schnitzler’s 
works of fiction, thre story ot a remarkable 


woman character Of the Modern Library 
SCTIeS, 

Pik Arr or Avprey Berarpstey by Arthut 
Symons New York: Boni & Liveright, G6oe¢ 


An essay with a preface, and sixty-four re 
productions of his drawings Ot the Modern 
Library series 


Pur Private Papers or THWenry Rvyecrori 
by George Gissing New York: Boni & Live 
right, Goe. 


A semi-autobiographical work telling of the 
author’s earlier struggles and containing his 
ripest reflections of books and Inte Intro 
duction by Paul Elmer More. Of the Modern 
Library series 


GENSERIC by Poultney Bigelow New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


The first king of the Vandals made to live 
again in modern Prussia. 


In THE Muipst or Lire by Ambrose Bierce. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.50. 


Twenty-five tales of soldiers and civilians. 
The first volume of Bierce’s complete works, 
now to be issued for the first time in a pop 
ular priced edition. 


PAVANNES AND Divistons by Ezra Pound. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50. 


A_ collection of Pound's best prose work 
during the past six years, comprising essays 
and translations. Included are “Jodindranath 
Mawhwor’s Occupation,” the “Twelve Dia- 
legues of Fontenelle’ and “Notes on = Eliza 
bethan Classicists,”’ “Dol-Metsch and Vers 
aibre,”’ etc. 


FrRoM Theirk GaLLertes by A. Donald Doug 
$1 ° 


las. Boston Four Seas Co., 

Essays. 

SoctaL INSURANCE IN THE Uwnitep StTAteEs 
by Gurdon Ransom Miller. Chicago: A. C, 


McClurg Co., Goc. 


Social insurance is the community’s attempt 


to preserve the welfare of its most valuable 
assets, its citizens. This book is in the na 
ture of a summary of the new social require 
ments that face us in America. By the profes 


sor of sociology and economies of the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College Of the National So 
cial Science series. 


Tue Devit’s Crapte by Mrs. Alfred Sidg 
wick. New York: W. J. Watt & Co., $1.50. 


A novel of kultur told by the English wife 
of a German nobleman. 


Tne U-Boat TWunters by James B. Con- 
nolly. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50. 


The activity of our destroyers against the 
U-boats and our navy’s part in the war de- 
scribed, written to interest our young men in 
the navy and particularly in the submarine. 
Illustrated. 


Tue Turee-CorNnereD Har translated from 
the Spanish of Pedro A. de Alarcon by Jacob 
S. Fassett. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
$1.25. 


The author was one of the most prominent 
Spanish writers of the last century, achieving 
international fame. ‘The present volume was 
originally published in 1874 and has been de 
scribed as a perfect example of malicious wit 
and minute observation. 


i Roap or Mystery by Philip 
Dana Orcut New York John Lane Co., 
Che note-book of an American ambulancier, 


Well written and printed on good stock. II 
lustrated 


THe RovuGn Roapv by William J. Locke. 
New York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 

A romance of the great war whose hero 
was a mollycoddle young Englishman until 
the war enabled him to “find” himself. By 
the author of “The Red Planet.” 


arr by Wyndham Lewis. New York: AI- 


fred A. Knopf, $1.75. 


A story of artists’ life in Paris whose cen- 
tral figure is a genius surrounded by mediocre 


people First novel by this) well known 
painter 

A TRAVELER IN War-TiMe by Winston 
Churehill New York: Macmillan & Co., 
DI 


Written after completing « tour of the bat 
tletields of the third year of the war, pre 
senting France and England in war time. The 
volume contains an essay on the American 


contribution to the war and the democratic 
idea. Illustrated. 

A DicrronarRy or Minitary Terms by Ed- 
ward S. Farrow. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Co., $2.50. 


Twelve thousand definitions of words and 
phrases covering ahke the most recent coin- 
age of warfare and ancient terms. The defini- 
tions include guns, arms, ammunition and 
equipment of all kinds, tactics, army regula- 
tions, aeroplanes, slang terms, French phrases 
and the lingo of the trench lhe author is 
late assistant instructor of tactics at the 
United States military academy at West Point. 


Fowarvs A New Woripv. Wyoming, N. Y.: 
W. R. Browne, 20¢ 


Che reconstruction program of the British 
labor party, with an introductory article by 
Arthur Henderson, the party leader, and a 
manifesto to the labor movement from the 
English Fellowship of Reconciliation 


GERMANY’S COMMERCIAL GRIP ON TIEE WorLp 
by Henri Hauser. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50 


The economic and industrial methods by 
which Germany secured her commerce through- 


out the world. The author is a professor of 
Dijon university. Translated from the French 
by Manfred Emanuel (third edition). Preface 


to the American edition by J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, emeritus professor of political economy at 
the University of Chicago. 


Tue Rep BatrLte Fryer by Capt. Manfred 
Freiherr von Richthofen. New York: Robert 
M. McBride, mi 2k, 


lhe author, killed in action in April of 
this year, was the most famous of the Ger- 
man flyers, being credited with eighty aerial 
victories. his is the story of his exploits 
in his own words, translated into English 
not in glorificatio1 of German achievements 
but as a record of acrial battles. Translated 
by T. Ellis Barker, with preface and notes 
by C. G. Grey, editer of ‘The Aeroplane, 


a 
+ 
oe me ye 


A southern judge was up against a 
tough proposition recently when Mandy, 
an old black servitor of the family, who 
had retired from active service, was ar- 
raigned for disturbing the peace. “Good- 
mawnin’, jedge.” “(jood-morning, 
Mandy. Mandy, I am very sorry to see 
you up here and T want to know if it is 
true that you hit Susie Jones with a flat- 
iron.” “Yessa, jedge, I hit her. Jedge, 
how is yo’?” “Now, Mandy—” “Lordy, 
that man sho’ do look like his paw!” 
“See here, Mandy—” “Honey, yo’ sho’ 
is gettin’ better lookin’ every day.” “Or- 
der in court.” “Jedge, is yo’ paw still 
eot the rheumatism?” “Prisoner is dis- 
charged. Next case.” “Thankee, jedge, 
thankee.” 

she oho ofe 

Marie—Don't cry, dear. You must be 
brave while Jack is away with the army. 
Remember, the war won’t last forever, 
and then he will return to you. 

Betty—Y-yes; but I’m afraid that be- 
fore he comes back some other hateful 
man will marry me.—Boston Transcript. 
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The Fifth Drive 


By W. M. R. 


ERMANY’S fifth drive develops to the magni- 
(3 tude of its predecessor, but it differs from the 

others in that it discloses thus far no element 
of surprise. The masses of men come on in a swift 
succession of assaults, showing that they do not come 
from far behind the lines. But the allies have a new 
attack, they attack as the enemy comes on, meet him 
hefore his stroke can be fully delivered. East of 
Rheims the Americans and French went forward as 
the foe appeared and struck while the German lunge 
was still in the act, something like the Italians had 
done to the Austrians recently, and here again it 
was successful, for it drove the enemy force back 
across the Marne and checked the momentum of 
the assault on the second day. Previously such at- 
tacks had gone on for as long as a week with steady 
gains before slowing down. The importance of this 
can be gauged by the joy with which the news of 
the Americans’ first participation in a major action 
was received in the house of commons. ‘The situ- 
ation was tense in London, Paris was anxious. The 
counter-stroke of the Americans and French so early 
in the fight was of the most heartening effect upon 
the allied armies and peoples, and somewhat de- 
moralizing to the Germans. No more will the Ger- 
mans ridicule our raw troops, They have had a 
sample of the quality of the army that has arrived 
and of the millions that are to come later if neces- 
sary. The Germans seem to have done better west 
of Rheims than they have done east thereof, but 
the drive there is away from, not toward Paris, In 
other drives the Germans have deflected thus from 
one apparent objective to another and some experts 
think the blow the Americans countered may have 
been a feint, therefore the allied exultation is some- 
what restrained for the present. We know that the 
defense is more offensive than on former drives and 
that the advance cannot be on the same scale as 
before. Paris is safe according to the best military 
calculations. The Yankee troops in conjunction with 
the French stopped the steam roller and made it turn 
tail. But the third day finds the battle growing vaster 
and fiercer, with the Germans making appalling 
sacrifices of man-power. It does not seem possible 
however that they can regain the first momentum 
after being stopped and to an extent turned back. 
The Americans have shown that the way to fight the 
cnemy is to hit him hard even as his own blow is 
coming on. The big offensive has had what those 
made before had not, a bad start. The concentrated 
troops behind the German lines were shelled before 
they could follow up the preliminary bombardment; 
it seems that Foch had the battle well in hand before 
it began and took care of it all along the line in 


masterly fashion, 


The fifth drive is apparently done or mostly spent 
about four days ahead of time. And the United 
States troops are given much credit therefor. They 


fought with the steadiness of veterans and the vim 


of youth, and proved themselves better than the 
heretofore best troops in the world confronting them. 
It is the end for the Germans, Baron Burian’s peace 
address to the Austrian and Hungarian prime min- 
isters is chiefly notable for its suavity of phrase- 
ology in compliment to President Wilson, but that is 
remarkable only because it is so un-German, Burian 
says, in effect, that Austria is for peace on Wilsonian 
lines, but will not discuss the German powers’ own 
territory—Alsace-Lorraine, ‘Trieste, the Trentino 
and the German colonies. Nor will the Germans 
consider that the allies have anything to say about 
the interior political conditions of the Teuton em- 
pires, 

Summed up this means no more than that Belgium 
may be given up. 

Burian condescendingly tells the allies that they 
need not expect that the Teutons will demand of 
them what they have exacted of Russia and Rumania. 

For all its politeness, Burian’s suggestion is mere 
persiflage. There is nothing in it that the allies or 
ourselves can accept without receding from the 
peace terms set forth by President Wilson. It is 


good only to befool the Teutons if possible at a 


_ eritical hour in the war by a false show of reason- 


ableness. It would not be acceptable even though 

there were no Yankees in line blocking the Germang’ 

way to Paris, for it ignores the great principle for 

which we are fighting—the self-determination of 

allegiance by all the peoples, the establishment of a 

reign of law in Europe in place of the rule of force. 
New York, July 17. 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Drive is On 


HE long-awaited drive of the Germans for 
TT Paris is on, News of its beginning came on 

Monday, the day after the fete of the Bastille. 
It had to come. The Americans were coming over 
in too great numbers to admit of further delay, and 
besides, Germans affairs political were fairly well 
straightened out last week, so that there is no im- 
mediate danger of trouble among the people back 
of the army. Some days may be required to de- 
velop the attack to its full sweep. We shall see what 
we shall see, and, probably, what we have seen. One 
can write about this drive only in the light of what 
is known of former drives. All of them on either 
side have fallen short of their objectives. The allies 
have gone on for about three days, then stopped. 
The Germans have pushed forward as a rule for 
about ten days, though the last three days are always 
a diminuendo. Once at least the allies have effected 
a surprise. At Cambrai conspicuously, though through 
lack of foresight they were checked and driven back 
by a counter surprise. There was an almost fatal 
surprise when Gough’s division was routed, leaving 
a six-mile gap in the line, which was held by a scratch 
division of engineers and others. Before that oc- 
curred Lloyd-George had announced there was no 
possibility of surprise. Whether there are surprises 
now in store it would be difficult to say. We are told 
that the allies have superiority in the air. This should 
make surprise impossible. It is to be hoped that the 
allies have found out the secret of how the Germans 
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been able to concentrate troops wit n 
discovering it Such vast ageregations « ye ind 
mountains of munitions can hardly be camoufiages 
successfully. Much can be done at night in prepara 


tion for a first shock but after the first bombard 


ment, the gas shelling, the loosing of lethal mac 


ery, there comes the real offensive, and the Germans 
have contrived to conceal the concentration thereto 
The troops come fast and they come trom tar 


¢ 


hind the first attack, relatively The cost 1s 


great 


put they COME Strange that their concentration 


ft 1 1 
] 


points have not been discoverable by the aerial 
photographers of the allies, but they haven't. It 1s 
this concealed concentration of troops that gives thy 
German offensive the greater duration and carries 


them further before the momentum expires. When 
the Germans are but forty-two miles from Parts, 
such an offensive becomes very dangerous indeed ; 
how dangerous we may know from the statement 

Fnelish authorities that “the German troops are 
trained to force their way forward at such a pace 


that at times they have averaged thirteen miles a day 
for three days, including the first.’ Three days at 
thirteen miles a day, and there’s not much left of 
forty two miles to cover. Have the allies discovered 
how the troops are concentrated so that this may be 
done? The Germans come on in echeloned phalanx 
The phalanxes must be formed close beh 

lines. The mobility of them is amazing Fresh 
troops succeed exhausted bodies of soldiery and 


pioneers, the labor forces and organizers of pos:tiot 


1 


follow closely. Roads are made and repaired in the 


midst of action. All this would be impossible but 


for the concealed concentration, It is this conceal 


concentration ‘which has kept the allies fighting a 


battle of retreat, masterly we may say, but still a re 
treat. A great deal more concentration cleverly 

cealed is, tl] erefore, the enemy method that 1s 1 st 
threatening. Can they so concentrate that the i 
chine will roll on for a much longer time than here 
tofore without slowing down? The peril is that the 


goai may be well within the point at which the 


' : 
exhaustion of momentum comes. In ling w 
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China Tlelps 
Cuina is in the war. She is building ships for us. 
\ contract has been let for twelve ships of 10,000 
tons each to the Kiaugnan dockyards at Shanghai. 
lhis is an important beginning of effective aid in the 
war. It is more important possibly than would be 


her moving militarily under Japanese direction into 


Russia. It is interesting to speculate as to how such 


China in the war mav affect the 


participation by 
social political policies of the allies with regard to 
Chinese immigration Australia, Canada and our 
selves want to keep the Chinese out. They may ask 
that the bars against them shall be let down in con- 
ideration of their help in the big fight. If they do 
hey will find helpers here—men like Mark Sullivan, 
of Collier's, who insists that we shall be shortly so 
lacking in industrial man-power that in order to keep 
up production we shall have to import Chinese labor 
in an enormous volume. The question will be 
whether we can continue to treat our allies and help- 


ers as an inferior people, not fit to associate witl 


oe of 
War After the War 
SI seems to be the cuestion of allied economic 
policy after the war. It is to be a policy of close 
association in exclusion, There is to be a great deal 
of protectionism. There is to be one league of 


nations closely knit against another league of nations 


Phe allies are to boycott the Teuto-Turkish com- 
bination, This has been made plain in the announce 
ment of the British ministry to the house of com 
mons. It doesn't look good to democrats who believe 

free trade. President Wilson has been almest a 
free trader. The programme isn’t a peace pro 
eramme at all. It is for a war after the war. Just 

iw, before the war is over, it may be only a threat 


igainst the enemy, but it is hardly a threat that is 


calculated to make Germany quit fighting. She will 
ght all the harder if given to understand that after 
peace comes she is to be cut off from commercial 


ntercourse with the remainder of the world. 
ote eke 
o 
An Old Fighter 
Not the least interesting person I’ve met on my 
travels is Joe Choynsky, and him I found a star 
versonage in the annual gathering at the Roycroft 
shops. He was the most popular man about the 
‘lace, and deservedly so, because he is a man who 
has done things. It’s twenty years ago I guess since 
Choynsky was classed with the best of the prize 
hters, after the “champeens.” Old Bill Clarke, ‘‘the 
Belfast chicken,” told me that Choynsky was the 
st scientific boxer in his day. Joe looks a good 
an vet. He’s in fine trim, as why shouldn't he be, 


since he’s instructor at the Pittsburg Athletic Asso- 


latio! There’s nothing of the pug about him. 
You'd take him probably for a lawyer, with his long 
race and his keen eye. He walks with what you might 
all a lazy springiness in his step, but he can cover 


round in great shape on a Roycroft hike. And 
what fun he was having when I met him, sitting at a 
desk in the Inn, writing his autographs, in the vol- 


ut before him 


umes pu vy a group of ladies, in a neat, 
clerkly hand. His chum for a few days was the 
Rev. Capt. McGillivray who said that talking with 


hoynsky made him feel as if he were still with the 
at the front. What pleased the chaplain was 


insistence that a man couldn't be a good 


hter if he didn’t keep himself clean all through 
‘oe doesn’t think overmuch of most fighters to-day. 
are not as scientific as the men who have passed 

t he thinks the contemporary pugilist takes 

etter care of himself and lasts longer. The longer 
lasts the longer he has earning power. Someone 
ked him if he didn’t think the fighting game had 


cone off in quality and he said he thought not. That 


is he did not believe in the quite generally accepted 
theory that latterly all the big fights had been fixed. 
He said he didn’t believe it because to fix a fight one 
fellow had to give up too much of the money. When 
a fighter lays down he’s done with for good. It 
can't be done without too many people knowing it; 
those who know such things always “blab” and the 
man who lays down can get no more backing. He 
would not discuss present champions with me. Rather 
he told me that his father had been a somewhat 
famous newspaper man in California. Indeed, Joe 
might have been a journalist himself but he wouldn't 
stay home and go to school—he sought adventure and 
vent in the ring because it was exciting and it 
brought him some money. What I liked about 
Choynsky was his refusal to “knock” the ring fighters 
i to-day. It was good to see him walking with the 
Canadian padre, both of them laughing heartily at 


ihe requests of the camera fiends to photograph them 
together, A most high-browed young woman wanted 
him to make a speech in the salon but he refused, 
though he offered to box five rounds with me for 
the entertainment of the crowd. Joe attended every 
meeting in the salon and he stood up and sang like 
a good fellow. When he left he had a bigger send- 
off from the crowd than any other celebrity was 
e:ven. It made me think well of Joe and better of 
the Roycrofters to see the way they got along to- 
cether. 
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Billy and Avlie 

There are some signs that the popularity of Pilly 
Sunday is on the wane. He was in a hospital for an 
operation one day last week and the papers referred 
to him as Rey. W. A. Sunday. He may or may not 
be revered and he may be just as good an evangelist 
as ever he was, but “Rev. W. A.” hasn’t the lure of 
the name “Billy.” It was because he spoke and acted 
“Billy” that he drew the crowds. ‘Rev. W. A.” won't 
go. His managers must drop that. It is good to 
know that Sunday came through his operation all 
right. He was to have sailed for France, there to 
carry on a revival among our boys, but it is doubtful 
now that he will go. At least it will be some time 
before he is fit. Still we need not worry that the 
baseballists will have no share in the war work. 
Arlie Latham, at last reports, was teaching King 
George of England how to pitch a curved spit ball. 
it’s too bad George didn’t know Arlie when he was 
coach for the victorious St. Louis Browns. He was 
a most picturesque pest to the opposition team. It 
was he who introduced the fantastic clowning, the 
whooping, the guying of the opposition players. the 
rattling of the umpire. He made of his performance 
a vaudeville act. He had agility and he had wit. He 
could string the players of the other team to such 
fury that they’d get mad and go up in the air, throw 
wild, fumble balls, want to fight. In the days of 
St. Louis’ glory, Latham was as much of a figure 
as Chris Von der Ahe himself. Latham after a 
while overdid his capering and jabbering. He had 
many imitators. There was too much coaching. The 
crowds at the games began to feel it was a nuisance. 
Latham, a fairly good ballplayer, faded out of 
prominence until his tutoring of King George in 
the mystery of the spit ball and the curve brought 
him back into the news. Latham should have cone 
into revivalism. He would have been as good as 
Billy Sunday—not religiously of course, for Arlie 
was a wild boy, but he was more gracefully saltatorial 
and he had an equally fine line of slang. However, 
it’s cheering to old-timers to know that these baseball 
heroes oi other days are helping in the war, each in 
his own way. Billy Sunday was a great recruiter, a 
fine salesman ef Liberty bonds and solicitor for the 
Red Cross. Wherever Latham is he keeps the boys 
in khaki amused, He is.doing his best to introduce 
the second of the two features of Yankee culture to 
which the allied fighters have taken most kindly. The 
first was shooting craps. Baseball is next. It comes 
in handy as it gives the soldiers more effectiveness 
in throwing grenades among the Germans. “The 
French and British used to throw like women, Now 
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they send them over with the accuracy of a strike- 
out pitcher or a man from short-stop throwing to 
first base. 
ote ots 
At the Mitchel Funeral 

From the top of a big building I watched the 
manoeuvering of the dozen or more airplanes that 
hovered over New York the morning of the funeral 
of ex-Mayor Mitchel. It was a glorious morning 
and the planes looked like a flight of those devil's 
darning needles that used to hang poised above or 
alight upon our fishing corks. The purring of the 
propellers was like that of a small army of cats in 
the upper air. The gleams of the sun upon the metal 
parts when the planes turned or veered in their flight 
were like little flashes of lightning. New York didn’t 
pay much attention to them. Most of the people on 
the streets didn’t seem even to look up. The sky and 
clouds alone, without the airplanes, were worth what- 


ever straining of the eye an upward look involved. 
No fairer day ever dawned over Italy. New York 
turned out to see the funeral procession. The city 
was rather still. It could not well forget that it 
had tremendously voted out of its highest office this 
man to whom it was giving a hero’s funeral. It had 
voted him out for no very clear reason except that 
he had liked to dance with society folks. He had 
been a good mayor though not a caterer to the com- 
mon people. His rich friends had put up a big fund 
to elect him, though that was not known until after 
his defeat. The reformers of the political superficies 
were all for him, but the fundamental reformers 
were not. Roman Catholics voted heavily against 
him because he had backed up an exposure of ir- 
regularities in their institutions. Yet he was buried 
from the Roman Catholic cathedral. The Demo- 
cratic Irish scratched this grandson of an Trish hero, 
John Mitchel. Probably New York sensed the irony 
in his public funeral. I wonder if they saw another 
irony about the event? JI mean in the presence of 
Colonel Roosevelt. Who is a greater living victim of 
the irony of fate? The man of the strenuous life, 
the spear that knew no brother, the prophet of the big 
stick, the mighty hunter, the man who sent the fleet 
around the world—there he was, utterly out of the 
ereatest war of all time, the place he would have 
heen supposed to have been destined for, occupied 
Ly a—schoolmaster! Roosevelt, not even allowed to 
volunteer! Roosevelt, whom all thought of as an 
ideal soldier, farming at Oyster Bay and writing 
for the papers. Roosevelt, by some fatidical folk 
thought to be obstructing the war that hundreds of 
thousands of others think he ought to be leading 
as commander-in-chief. The irony of it! A man 
who knows him intimately told me that Roosevelt 
was not looking well, in the procession. Who 
could fail to lament this? Whatever we may 
think of Roosevelt's politics he did and does 
appeal to the American imagination. It is a pity 
that he is out of the war. But his boys are in it. One 
of them has been wounded badly. Another has 
fought the foe in the air. But Theodore himself is 
barred from participation and forced to be a critic of 
the leader of the war and that critic does not notice 
him. Roosevelt deserves better than this. The stuff 
that he is made of showed in his attending the 
Mitchel funeral. He loved Mitchel for his fight for 
preparedness. He supported Mitchel for mayor. 
Mitchel suited Roosevelt because all the anti-war 
elements opposed Mitchel. 
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Not Liked at Washington 

A man who was with me the day of the funeral 
remarked that it was odd that there was no official 
representative of the national administration there. 
In the many letters of condolence to the Mitchel 
family there was none, I believe, from the President, 
as there had been none over Mitchel’s defeat. It 
Was understood the administration was not warm 
for his re-election. Mitchel had got in bad by com- 
ing out early and strong for preparedness when 
President Wilson thought that was psychological. 
The mayor was in the same boat with Col. Roosevelt 
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and General Leonard Wood, both now shelved so far 
as concerns the war. When the mayor was defeated 
by the Tammanyite, Hylan, he went into the aviation 
service, getting a majority. The other day Gutzon 
Zorglum, whose charges against the airplane pro- 
duction board are being investigated by ex-Justice 
Hughes of the supreme court, said Mitchel’s death 
was due to a defective plane. Promptly came the 
official explanation that this was not so; that it was 
due to Mitchel’s own neglect to strap himself in the 
seat of the machine. And this discussion brings out 
the fact that there exists an impression that Mitchel 
didn’t care to live, after his defeat. There’s nothing 
to that superstition. Mitchel didn’t go into the army 
in disgust or despair. He had taken a course in train- 
ing at Plattsburg before we were in the war. 
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After Deeds and Coffin 

I mentioned Gutzon Borglum and his aircraft 
charges just above. As I write, former Justice 
Hughes and Attorney-General Gregory are out at 
Dayton. There lives Colonel Deeds, who with Mr. 
Coffin, is or was responsible for the airplanes that 
didn’t take the air as soon as everybody thought 
they should. There are rumors that there may be 
some aircraft sensations from the investigation at 
Davton. Col. Deeds is supposed to have got control 
of the furnishing of ignition machinery for all the 
craft, while Mr. Coffin landed the Liberty motor. 
That is to say those men had an interest in the 
appliances they chose for the manufacture of the 
planes. That’s why ex-Justice Hughes has had to 
go out to Dayton with the attorney-general. The 
visit has set up a good deal of loose talking about 
profiteering, with hints of findings that will justify 
the Borglum charges. I don’t know anything definite 
about it, but a Daytonian tells me that they’re not 
digging into Colonel Deeds’ aircraft doings for 
nothing. There have been very strong testimonials 
to the unselfishness of both Deeds and Coffin, one of 
the strongest from no less a person than Henry Ford 
‘Tis a suspicious world though, in these days, and 
what weight has the indorsement of anybody by 
Henry Ford with Colonel George Harvey? Secre- 
tary Baker is Harvey’s black beast and Baker stands 
for Deeds and Coffin; therefore—well we had better 
wait for the report of the investigation, giving 
Deeds and Coffin the benefit of very grave doubt of 
heir profiteering. 

ote fe 
Gerard for Governor 

Around New York, Democratic politicians are 
talking of nominating James \V. Gerard, former 
ambassador to Germany, for governor. An inspira- 
tion—if—oh, a whole lot of ifs. The Democrats are 
afraid of Hearst who is said to want to be the 
nominee. Maybe Mr. Hearst doesn’t like Mr. Gerard. 
Maybe he prefers Whitman, the present Republican 
eovernor. Gerard is a pretty good Democrat. He 
held a judicial place and held it well. No one can 


b”? in Berlin when the war 


say he wasn’t “on the jo 
broke out and until we got into it. He told the 
Kaiser he would stay interned in Germany until hell 
froze over before he would sign certain treaties that 
were put up to him just before we broke with Ger- 
many. Gerard had a ticklish position and bore him- 
self creditably in it. Then he came hack and pub- 
lished the story of his ambassadorial experiences. 
He published therein the copy of the address to 
President Wilson that the Kaiser wrote hut the state 
department wouldn’t let him send. Gerard's revela- 
tions have been excellent propaganda material. He 
puts his stuff effectively whether as writer or speaker. 
Besides, he’s rather attractive in his personality and 
I believe he has or someone in his family has a 
good deal of money. Moreover he is in favor with 
the national administration. How well Tammany 
likes him is not known. Tammany may be for Hearst 
hecause Hearst helped to elect Hylan mavor of New 
York city. There isn’t much enthusiasm for Gerard 
as I write. The Gotham newspapers haven’t risen 
to or fallen for him as yet. They are waiting to find 
out how the politicians are going. The newspapers 
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were solid—except Hearst’s—for Mitchel for mayor, 
and Mitchel was beaten. He was beaten though his 
strong card was patriotism. Tammany hasn’t forgot 
that the Socialists helped it elect Hylan. Tammany 
isn't unpatriotic—not at all: its service flag has more 
stars than any New York organization’s, but it doesn’t 
want a candidate for office that will invite the 
Hearstian, Socialist opposition. So I say that poli- 
ticians are talking of nominating Mr. Gerard for 
governor, but they are not setting the brush afire for 
him—not vet. Patriotic service alone won’t get a 
man a gubernatorial nomination in New York. There 
must be an understanding between him and the bosses 
on some other things. Besides, says a scornful one 
sitting by as I write, Col. E. Mandell House hasn’t 
looked Gerard over and ©. Kd. him—or is it 
cokehed?—him yet. So Gerard for governor is 
only gossip as yet, though I think he would be a 
splendid man to nominate and that he could be and 
should be easily elected. 

William Church Osborn, a well-known up-state 
publicist, has decided to come out and save his party 
and the state from the menace of Hearst. Judge 
Samuel Seabury has thundered against Hearst as a 
public enemy. But Hearst’s answer is to hire a suite 
of rooms at Saratoga for the convention next week 
and serve notice that he will be there to fight for 
himself. He is going to smash the enemy and, if 
he cannot win himself, elect the Republican candi- 
date. Meanwhile the country is being covered with 
booklets and handbills describing Hearst as a pro- 
German. A unique device is one in which his name 
appears in letters mottled like a rattlesnake and 
spelled ‘“Hears-s-st.” 

One of the men deepest in the know in New York 
told me on Sunday of this week that Hearst will be 
the nominee—in return for past favors. Heaven 
help us! 

as 
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For National Prophylaxis 

Last week I wrote about the work of municipal 
prophylaxis in St. Louis. That work is growing in 
importance everywhere. Mr. Judson C. Welliver 
has a long article in the New York Globe on the 
question of the prevention of sexual diseases as a 
national duty. Since the gathering together of the 
army the ravages of those diseases have been made 
hideously plain in the medical examinations. The 
army shows how the people are infected. A report 
upon the subject has heen prepared by the medical 
staff. Senator Chamberlain of the committee on 
military affairs wants the report printed as educa- 
tional propaganda. The people should be stirred up 
about the evil. They are ignorant of its extent and 
they are so squeamish they don’t want the matter 
mentioned. The press dodges all reference to it as 
a rule. The pacilists sneer down the subject. They 
say it is put to the front now to further the iniquitous 
cause of universal military training, beginning with 


boys of school age. Pacifists say the way to get rid 
of venereal diseases is to abolish the army. The 
cart’s before the horse; the army doesn’t infect the 


people; it's the other way about. A report has been 
prepared on the results of medical examinations by 
officers at five cantonments. It is a report on the 
diseases the boys bring into the camps, Of the men 
drafted 281.3 in every one thousand were afflicted 
with the lesser sexual disease. The greater ailment 
was brought into the army by 53.5 per one thousand. 
For all venereal diseases 320 per one thousand were 
infected when entering the service. These men in the 
days before the war would have been rejected. Now 
they are treated and cured. Of all these cases treated 
at the five cantonments only thirteen were con- 
tracted after entering the army. Of the 320 per 
one thousand for all such diseases treated only 16.8 
were acquired atter the draft. The proportion of 
such diseases was higher in the national army than in 
the regular army or the national guard, showing, 
says Major W. F. Snow, who has charge of the sub- 


ject, the henefits that members of the older or- 


ganizations had derived from educational and pre- 


ventive work. The army therefore is, in proportion, 
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cleaner than the people whence it came. Army puri 
fication had to be carried on almost in gumshoe 
fashion, what with opposition to war itself and 
opposition to medicine generally. Hereafter the 
nation and the states will work together on this 
problem, the central government, however, doing 
nothing in any state until the state shall match by 
appropriation any contribution made for the work 
by Washington. A wide and steady drive is to be 
made against syphilis and gonorrhea as it was made 
against scabies in sheep and ticks on cattle. Good 
blood is to be a great popular cause, like good roads. 
It is to be hoped that the press will assist and will 
not ignore such informative material as that con- 
tained in the report of Dr. Woodruff on the operation 
of the St. Louis clinic. The very worst sexual dis- 
ease can be cured and its spread can be prevented. If 
we are to have universal military service the neces- 
sary medical examinations will disclose all infections 
and treatment will check them. Not only that, but 
80 per cent of the ailments for which men were re- 
iected in the draft will be brought to light and cured 
—defective vision, poor hearing, bad teeth, incipient 
tuberculosis, nasal troubles. The reconstruction of 
the young in the civil population can proceed syn- 
chronously with the reconstruction of soldiers wound 
ed or diseased in the foreign trenches. We can build 
up a healthy nation. It will cost a great dea! of 
money, but who will grudge the expenditure for 
saving men, when he thinks of the way money has 
been poured out during four years to destroy them? 
We must remember that prophylaxis is more import 
ant than any other measure of health protection, for 
it saves children from disease and tendencies to dis- 
ease before the children are born. That’s the way to 
hegin the conservation of man-power, the lack of 
which Mr. Mark Sullivan has so trenchantly set forth 
in Collier's. The title of Mr. Sullivan’s burning 
little book on shipping might be used as a slogan 
on this subject of getting the best of our man-power 
and getting more of it—‘Wake up, America !” 
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Public Utilities’ Stupid Crime 

I have just seen a St. Louis paper telling of the 
disclosures of United Railways methods in promoting 
its compromise ordinance and preventing or trying 
to prevent a referendum. The company seems even 
to have subterraneously promoted the strike against 
itself by distributing forged handbills that agitated 
against the employment of conductorettes. How 
stupid it all is, when we see through it. Where are 
the brains we have heard so much about in the man- 
agement of public utilities? The company’s officials 
have wrecked the company while professing to be 
trying to save it. I don’t see anything in the New 
York papers about the St. Louis romance of cor- 
poration stupidity. It would make a fine movie. 
It’s lucky though that the story is not played up. Tf 
it were, there would be trouble for the local street 
railway management, which is agitating for a six- 
cent fare. The agitation would not count for much 
if New York knew how the St. Louis street car 
magnates put over their six-cent fare raise by means 
of burglary, forgery, bribery and incitement by vio- 
lence. The United Railways’ story is the rottenest 
thing that has come out of St. Louis since Folk 
uncovered and Lincoln Steffens wrote up the doings 
of our boodlers fourteen years ago. The street rail- 
way men of other cities are trying to touch the 
national corporation board for advances of money 
like the more than three millions the United Rail- 
ways got. The corporation board will be chary of 
giving help when it reads how the United Railways 
jobbed St. Louis and the unions and the government. 
The whole dirty story will make good material for 
the municipalization of all public utilities. Nor does 
the story help to keep up morals in the war. It is 
a sample of a foul use of war sentiment and war 
necessity to put over a crooked piece of profiteering. 
What argument the United Railways crowd has lent 
to the creed of Max Eastman, Eugene Debs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes and all the other opponents of a war 
for profits! Needless to say the scandal doesn’t help 
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St. Louis. or won't when the papers outside the city 
begin to tell it with all its interest of criminal con 
spiracy. 
ste of 
Conductorettes 

But I am glad we haven't conductorettes on St. 
Louis street cars. I’ve seen those here. Women who 
don’t know how to wear their uniform neatly. And 
the work is hard. Pulling levers to open and close 
doors is wearing all-day work. The conductorettes 
don’t look nice. Especially they don’t look nice with 
their clothes held together by safety pins, their hair 
straggling, their faces smudged. At that, though, 
they look nicer than the cars they conduct. But 
surely one cannot believe the stories circulated, | 
suppose under labor auspices, to the effect that im- 
moral women have taken places as conductorettes to 
ply their antique avocation among male passengers. 
That is in all probability a filthy slander. The poor 
women do not look the part. They seem too tired 
to flirt or to solicit the patronage of Paphian delights. 
They are too busy, for there is no rest from their 
duties. They are very patient with the crushers and 
crowders. My observation is that their presence on 
the cars has softened the manners of the passengers. 
There seems to be plenty of men loafing around 
New York who might be used as railway conductors, 
There is other work at which women could be 
employed. It is not pleasant to see women working 
bedraggedly. We may have to come to the point of 
seeing women at harder work, but—one wishes New 
York’s conductorettes looked happier and wore their 
uniforms more tastefully. 
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Women in Political News 

Better news for women than their employment as 
conductorettes, with its accompaniment of nasty slan 
der, is the appointment by the President of Miss 
Nathryn Sellers as judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia. The ideal judicial place for a 
woman, where judgment and reason are in demand 
subordinate to that for sympathy. Miss or Judge 
Sellers was a state department law clerk. [I wish 
she didn’t spell her name Kathryn. That’s for the 
ornamental woman. The judge were better named 
Kate. Still, however she spells her name her appoint- 
ment spells much for woman's cause. It shows that 
the President is a practical feminist. He gives her 
a place that a woman best fits in. He gives her a 
place that recognizes a judicial quality in women, a 
quality that has heen denied her by Weininger and 
others. The appointment is an argument that should 
have some weight with the reactionaries in the senate 
like our own stubborn James A. Reed, who oppose 
the suffrage amendment resolution. Other good news 
for women is that Congresswoman Jeanette Rankin 
is out for United States senator from Montana, in 
opposition to Senator Walsh. She’s making it hot 
for the copper trust out there. She is making a dead 
set for the labor and farmer vote. Senator Walsh 
can’t say anything against a lady of course. No man 
with his name could. But some of his friends are 
making much of the fact that Miss Rankin, in tears, 
voted against the declaration of war. Good Lord, 
what of that? Consider how weak-kneed Missouri’s 
congressional delegation was on the declaration of 
war! It was hell bent on sticking to the election 
slogan, “he kept us out of war,” and on staying 
“neutral in word and thought.” Missouri stayed 
with the platform long after Mr. Wilson fell off with 
a loud splash. So a Missourian can’t fault Miss 
Rankin for that. And anyhow, ever since the decla- 
ration of war Miss Rankin has voted for anything 
the President has wanted. The big interests of 
Montana will probably support Walsh; not that they 
love him more, but because for Miss Rankin they 
care less. Then there’s another woman candidate 
for United States senator—in this case in Nevada. 
She is Miss Ann Martin. She’s been stirring things 
up in that state for a long time. She’s for all the 
things political that a woman is supposed naturally 
to favor. A sharp tongue she has, and it’s a great 
advantage, because we haven’t got far enough with 
women in politics to make them take the discussional 





medicine they give. They paste you in the eye, 
oratorically, and if you get back, up goes the cry, 
“What, brute, would you strike a woman?” We give 
them the ballot and elect them to office and vote for 
their fads in politics—like prohibition,—but when it 
comes to hanging one of the sex for murder, we 
can't do it. She won't let us. Miss Martin will have 
a high old time running for senator from Nevada. 
| take it she will get a good complimentary vote. 
She is for the war. She can point to all that women 
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are doing for the war. People have worn out their 
index fingers pointing at that, though old Irv Cobb 
thinks a lot of our women over there—the women 
of both sexes—ought to be crated and shipped back 
at once. They are in the way of the war work. Wo- 
men can and do help men in the war. A case up at 
Yonkers shows it. A man up there named Frank 
O. Bigelow was arrested under an anti-loafing, or 
work-or-fight ordinance. He was accused of having 
no occupation and was in danger of being sentenced 
to go to work. He proved, however, that his wife, 
who was a Miss Edgar, had property worth about 
half a million dollars, and that he put in thirty-six 
hours a week looking after it. The judge ruled that 
these arduous hours of toil exempted him from the 
operation of the ordinance. Mr. Bigelow’s wife 
saved him from ignoble toil. He is a lucky Ike; 
but I shouldn’t be surprised if he finds existence far 


from pleasant in or around Yonkers. 
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Store Door Delivery 

New York is patting the government on the back 
because under the nationalized operation of the rail- 
roads the city is going to have store door delivery 
of freight. We have had it for half a century and 
more in St. Louis. The old St. Louis Transfer com- 
pany gathered freight at the depots in old days and 
at the modern freight yards and unloaded it at the 
merchants’ doors. It served as a kind of connecting 
railroad. Its service was charged for in the freight 
bill, but the charge was small compared to the cost 
of sending for the freight with a merchant’s own 
wagons or hired ones. So it was that our old trans- 
fer company inaugurated the service of checking the 
traveler’s trunk at his house in St. Louis to any 
address in any of the big cities. New York has 
followed in this checking from the house, but it 
doesn’t give the services St. Louisans get in this 
respect. The old transfer company has been absorbed 
by the new. The best I can wish the new manage- 
ment is that it will live up to the kind of dealing 
with the traveling and shipping public that was 
inaugurated by the old company under the adminis- 
tration of Robert P. Tansey and his son George J. 
Tansey—worthy and wise and helpful to their kind 
in both generations. 


A Poetry Row 

I BREAK in on great trouble in the Poetry Society 
of America, when T strike New York. There are 
seven hundred members. Of course that isn’t all the 
poets there are in America—not even all the free 
verse poets. There must be at least seventy million 
poets. The rejection slips sent out to poet con- 
tributors by editors in the course of a year if stacked 
one atop of another would make a pile higher than 
the Woolworth building. The income tax paid by 
poets would (deleted by the censor). The Poetry 
Society wants to lose George Sylvester Viereck. He 
won't be lost. He won’t resign, though he has been 
asked to do so, He says the executive committee 
cannot fire him. The committee is deliberating that 
question. Viereck’s absence is desirable to some 
people in the society because of his pro-German 
activities before we got into the war. He wrote 
poems about the Kaiser and Bismarck—good poems, 
too, considering the subjects. He wrote other 
poems, hot stuff, Swinburnean things, most aphro- 
disiacal. Nobody minds the latter. They are in a 
fashion that expired in the 1890s. Viereck says that 
the United States government has found no fault 
with his loyalty. What’s good enough for Uncle 
Sam ought to be good enough for the Poetry Sdciety. 
His American Weekly is pro-American with a “strict 
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constructionism” that is appalling. His Americanism 
is so strong that when he lets it loose it contains a 
subtle assault upon all things that America has done 
in the war. Viereck is very clever. The post-office 
authorities have not stopped his paper. I don’t doubt 
they would if they could. I believe his lawyer is 
Sam Untermeyer and Sam can keep anybody strictly 
legal. I don’t know what the Poetry Society can do 
or will do about Viereck. I think he has the best of 
ihe argument. He was within his rights in favoring 
Germany when we were out of the war. If he’s pro- 
German now it should be proved on him, but it would 
be hard to prove it to a jury from his writings. I 
think tlhe Poetry Society owes its existence to Vier- 
eck. He first suggested its organization, when he 
Was assistant editor of Current Opinion. The pres- 
cent editor of that splendid periodical, Mr. Edward 
J. Wheeler, was a patron of Viereck who was a 
hoy wonder. It is Mr. Wheeler now who has to 
ask Viereck to get out of the society. That shows 
how the war has split friendships wide open. Viereck 
has audacity with his cleverness. He asked the au- 
thorities at Washington for permission to print a 
prayer for Germany offered by Bishop Gore in Eng- 
land. It looked like a very nice Christian prayer at 
first glance, but Washington doesn’t like it. The 
prayer attributes the horrors of the war to “rulers,” 
to all rulers, thus letting the German ruler down 
easy. It is a prayer that insidiously admits a case 
for Germany. With careless people it might pass 
muster, but one used to reading carefully arises from 
this prayer with the feeling that someone has put 
one over on him—that is if you are anti-German 
The thing is “loaded.” Washington did not stand 
alone on its fineness of percipience in forbidding the 
dissemination of the prayer, but referred it to Eng- 
land. The reply from London is to the effect that 
the prayer by the distinguished British clergyman 
has been doctored. The original prayer did contain a 
supplication for mercy for England’s enemies,—which 
was all right and Christian enough,—but it had no 
exculpation of or apology for them. The veto was 
put upon the prayer, as I say, but some of the New 
York papers printed the objectionable passages there- 
from, And this is probably what Viereck wanted. 
lf he is, as his critics say, not only a relative but an 
agent of the Kaiser, the fuss made over his attempt 
to get the prayer across will be proof to Potsdam that 
Viereck is on the job and manages to get by where 
Bernstorff, Dumba, von Papen, Boy-Ed, von Rintelen 
and Jimmy Archibald couldn't. I don’t see that 
Viereck has been caught with the goods on him, in 
anything. The department of justice may reach for 
him but it doesn’t get him. Many people have been 
looking for some trace of him in the Rumely case 
with regard to the purchase of the Evening Mail 
with German money, but they have been disap- 
pointed. Viereck did get some money in 1914 to cir- 
culate his writings as German propaganda, but there 
was nothing wrong about the transaction, so far as 
our laws went at that time. 

Viereck was put through a seven-hour examina- 
tion Sunday night in connection with the Rumely 
investigation and the meetings of Dernburg, von 
Papen, Boy-Fd and other conspirators in his office 
hetore we entered the war. A facsimile letter of his 
is printed in which, writing to Dr. Karl A. Fuehr, 
he suggested that English divines be induced to 
preach on the first anniversary of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, assailing J. P. Morgan and placing on him 
and his fellows the responsibility for the disaster 
to offset the effect of the poisonous propaganda of 
the American Rights Committee. It could be ar- 
ranged by an Irish friend of his in Chicago, closely 
connected with various members of the Church of 
england. If Dr. Fuehr could collect $2,000 or $3,000 
among his friends excellent missionary work could 
he done simultaneously in various cities—those men 
who were not worldly but would expect some re- 
muneration. An ugly-looking document in all con- 
science, but Viereck told the reporters that he fixed 
up the letter so that spies who were then tampering 
With his mail would get it and print it in the World, 
(Continued on page 343) 
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Reactions of a Reader 
XV’. TO NOVELISTS WHO WRITE SHOP 


By Alliteraricus 
HAVE recorded my failure to react to the pre- 
occupation of the modern drama with its own 
insides—the aversion which the play about 
players, now omnipresent, excites in me, Now I 
want to add a few remarks about the co-ordinate 
tendency of the contemporary novelist to write shop, 
which arouses in my breast sentiments quite similar. 
If I had a book of quotations about me, or access 
to Mr. Huneker’s and his’n, I could call the turn on 
the Olympian of other days who fulminated against 
the futility of “books about books.” As it is, I fail 
to recall his name—except that he was one of the 
ereat departed; or, at least, one of those who passed 
for great in their day, even as the great Mr. Menck- 
en, the great Mr. Dreiser and others of our greats 
now similarly pass. But his dictum I have not for- 
gotten, so withering was it in its condemnation and 
contempt. He referred, however, to critical, or 
pseudo-critical “books about books.” Any book was 
at its best but a pale and paralytic simulacrum of 
life itself—and as for a book about a book, what 
under heaven could be more unutterably abysmal, 
alike an affront upon man and nature? And _ he 
answered his question himself with a vigorous, 
“Nothing !” 


I wonder, therefore, what this oracle’s feelings 
would be were he alive today—what an escape for 
him that he isn’'t!—regarding the deluge, not of 
hooks about real books, but about imaginary ones 
and their writers? I cannot help wishing that he 
were still with us in order to give us his impres- 
sions with the vigor of epithet that marked the 


good old-fashioned way. 


It used to be the custom to write novels whose 
heroes and heroines had done something. Now it 
is the fashion to write novels about heroes and 
heroines who have written something—or tried or 
intended to. Anything for an excuse to write shop. 
And to write it right along. Not merely accident- 
ally and cursorily, but habitually and with malice 
prepense! 

Do you want an example? Well, take that of 
Miss May Sinclair, who was the subject of an ap- 
preciation in the Mirror not long ago from the 
accomplished pen of Miss Babette Deutsch. Miss 
Sinclair made her first “hit” with a literary hero 
What a prodigious critical 


in “The Divine Fire.” 
pow-wow there was over that at best mediocre per- 
formance! I would say that divine fire failed al- 
together to so much as singe an edge of its pages. 
The hero was a poet, a wonderful poet, you know. 
Some of the wonderful poems that he poctized were 
viven—very unfortunately, I think, for his reputa- 
tion with the reader. Even the infatuated review- 
ers said so at the time and Miss Deutsch still says 
as much. They were neither divine nor fiery, not 
even tricklings from a Parnassian rill. Yet the book 
was hoomed and boomed, and boosted and boosted, 
and Miss Sinclair’s literary hero “made” her, nov- 
elistically, 

Miss Sinclair is a very clever writer and, they 
say, a very clever woman as well. And it is not 
strange that, having found a last pleasing to the 
trade, she has continued to work over it. Her stories 
reek with writer-folk—all of them more or less fu- 
tile and foolish personages, living in sham worlds 
of their own, which we are asked to take seriously. 

Miss Sinclair I quote merely as an‘ instance—per- 
haps a conspicuous one. As a matter of fact, the 
literary hero and heroine are become, in more than 
one sense, the “poor people” of the modern novel. 
They are strapped, financially, for the most part, 
and they are always with us: the bad habit of the 
story-writer, like the dramatist, so eaten up with 
his own trade that he must write it at all times and 
seasons. I could make you out a long list of lat- 
ter-day literary heroes and heroines. Hardly a 
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novelist of prominence that has not, once at least, 
succumbed to the contagion. 


Who began it? That is, who first introduced to 
fiction the literary hero or heroine? Whoever it 
was, his or her book ought to be burnt publicly, 
for it has done far more mischief than the “Aphro- 
dite” of Pierre Louys, to which that fate a few years 
ago was accorded. Louys’ book may have been im- 
moral, but at least it did not propagate a new and 
futile genre in fiction. Moreover, if immoral, it was 
at least interesting, to anybody not so obsessed by 
Comstockery as to be able to appreciate its artistic 
and imaginative value. And thus far I have never 
yet, in English or indigenous fiction, encountered a 
story about a writing person that was. Take the 
classic example—‘The Divine Fire,” for. so we may 
fairly term it. I read it, diligently, from cover to 
cover, and ali I brought away from it was a fading 
recollection of a cockney near-poet and something 
about a library owned by-somebody in high life that 
he got the job of cataloguing, incidentally acquiring 
a wife in the process. 





It is out of such slim materials that the typical 
literary romance is constructed. As nothing is quite 
so uneventful as la vie litléraire, the resource of 
the fiction writer who makes copy about it is the 
interminable swathing and padding of the narrative 
with the psychology of its personages—or the pseudo- 
or patho-psychology. Neurosis, egomania, eroto- 
mania and all their kin stalk rampant. 


The other inevitability is to mix up the writing 
people with the play-acting ones. If the hero is not 
suffering from an attack of the divine fire, or writ- 
ing a novel which sets the lit’ry world agog, he is 
writing a play. Preferably, in fact, he is doing so 
—for the grand chance of adding to the dramatis 
personae beautiful actresses with pasts; fascinating 
leading men with presents—several of ’em, usually; 
low comedians invaluable for humorous relief—and, 
heaven knows, what relief! and how! rascally man- 
agers, equally invaluable for villainous motivation; 
rival play-wrights, supplying the element of intrigue 
—and so on through the familiar and perennial 
category, with the obbligato of foot-lights, green- 
room and all the rest of it. 


It is awful—and, I repeat, who began it? I can- 
not remember the first literary hero or heroine I 
encountered, for the very good reason that I have 
made successful efforts to forget as many of the 
genus as possible. Did any reader of the Mrtrror 
ever read “St. Elmo,” that hectic romance by the 
late Augusta J. Evans, the best-seller of half-a-cen- 
tury ago? Its memory still lingers, at least. I recall, 
as an early novel-reading experience, the stealthy 
perusal of this exciting narrative in a well-thumbed 
copy that I resuscitated from a box in the garret, 
where it had long reposed. As I recollect, the 
heroine, [dna Earl, had written or was writing, a 
perfectly wonderful book. However, she wasn’t a 
professional—that is, I don’t think she was. She 
was an amateur, and all thoughts of literary fame 
went glimmering when she was folded in the manly 
arms of St. Elmo for good and all in the beautiful 
finale, 


Was the ineffably lovely and learned and virtuous 
Lidna Earl one of the progenitresses of the modern 
literary ladies, for the most part neither lovely nor 
learned and by no means overwhelmed with virtue, 
who swarm in the pages of current fiction? Alas, 
Augusta J. Evans, with your firm grasp upon moral- 
ity and unswerving rectitude, what would you say to 
this? 

There was a whole shelf of Augusta Evans’ novels 

-“Vashti,” and “Beulah,” and “Inez” and “Macaria” 
and “Infelice’ and so on—and I read ’em all and 
reveled in ’em, in those distant days. Now their 
names mean nothing. They were very intense, very 
impassioned, very tropical in diction and things kept 
happening right along. They were highly moral, 
also, yet were not considered just the proper pabu- 
lum for youthful minds. But to the youthful mind 
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of these prog re ssive days, educated upon Elinor 
Glyn and Robert W. Chambers, what a lack of spice! 


I have a suspicion, however, that the literary hero 
and heroine really go back to that wicked Paris for 
their genesis, just as do the dramatic heroes and 
heroines of the drama. The parent of the tragedies 
anent tragediennes was surely “Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur.” And if I were able to do the necessary 
laboratory work, it would probably develop that 
from some other Parisian parents descend all our 
literary fiction folk. But they do these things bet- 
ter in France. If you do not believe me, I refer you 
to Daudet’s “Immortal,” or to any other of a num 
ber of Gallic novels in a similar métter. 

The moral is—if you can imagine anything moral 
about a literary person, even an imaginary one !— 
that it takes a master to achieve the impossible. A 
master, especially a French master—a Daudet, or an 
Anatole France—can contrive to make such a pro- 
tagonist interesting, convincing, almost human. But 


it is not given to others to turn the trick. 
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Cash and Carry 


By Harry B. Kennon 

HE widow of Patrick Doyle, born Mary Ellen 

Callahan, sat at her cluttered desk, a pencil 

stuck in her rumpled white hair, her girlish 
eyes shining welcome, when I returned to her general 
store in Doyletown; a necessary return, alas, for the 
widow’s short term March note of adjustment re- 
mained unpaid in July. With the assurance of her 
solvency, Mrs. Doyle had purchased more goods on 
top of her neglected note, and had placed a liberal 
fall order. It is careless souls of this sort that 
prevent an adjustor’s industry from becoming non- 
essential. 

“It’s hard sayin’ I’m glad of your comin’ when I’m 
sorry for the trouble of it,” was the widow’s greet- 
ing. 

“It is always a pleasure to do business with you,” 
I responded. 

“There’s two sides to that,” smiled Mary Ellen, 
“an’ mine’s the other. ’Tis the sleepin’ note you 
come about, I’m thinkin’.” 


“That, and to adjust your open account,” I said, 
opening my portfolio. “How are you getting along, 
with your boys away?” 

“Trade’s not so bad, an’ we’re makin’ out. Ignatius 
is somewhere in France: an’ where Pat is, God 
knows. There’s letters now an’ then that’s com- 
fortin’; Mike’s in Macon. He’s a furlough comin’ 
before he goes over. An’ that’s not all—Mike’s need- 
ed in Wisconsin, for reasons. My oldest girl’s still 
in the sanitarium, eatin’ her heart hopin’, an’ spendin’ 
Doyles’ money for doctors. Her at college I counted 
on helpin’ me out in vacation, is doin’ war-work 
down in your town of Chicago. Her war job’s waitin’ 
here in the store, but she can’t ‘see it. There’s no 
holdin’ them if they’re educated. No, the job don't 
pay; I’m payin’. My youngest stays over summer 
with the sisters at the convent. ’Tis none of her 
choice. But there she stays, while soldier boys run 
round Doyletown. You should see the little red- 
headed divil. She’s Doyle to the bone of her.” 

“Then you and Miss Doyle run the store,” 1 in- 
terrupted. 

“We do—when Doyle’s old sister’s not prayin’ at 
St. Mary’s. Her hearin’ comes harder with her 
days, poor thing. Would you look at herself now, 
listenin’ with all her eyes to the customer! Sit 
where you are. I must be goin’ to the grocery side 
interferin’, or she'll be sellin’ without signin’—an’ 
the two of us in jail for sedition. Not that jail 
wouldn’t be restiu!,’ laughed the little old widow, 
moving spryly away. 

She helped Miss Doyle out with the transaction 
and returned. “It was twenty-five pounds of sugar 
for his wife’s preservin’,” Mrs, Doyle explained, “an’ 
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it's lucky I was there with the card. It’s no easy 


thing doin’ what you must do an’ not knowin’ always 
why. What with Doyle’s old sister readin’ by ear 
an’ not understandin’, the government’l get us yet. 
It’s quiet to-day; but when we're rushed of a Satur- 
day, I’ve helpers in glad of some money for their 
time.” 

“But how about the heavy work, Mrs. Doyle?” 

“There’s jobs women can’t do, though my young 
one at college denies it. She'll be old like me an’ 
Doyle’s sister, times, an’ she’ll not be breakin’ her 
back with her brains. ’Tis wonderful what men’ll do 
for the price of a drink or so. We're all friendly in 
Doyletown when it comes to heavy liftin’. We get 
on.” 

“Collections good?” I asked, sounding Doyle's 
strong weakness. 

The widow sighed before answering: “It’s when 
lookin’ at what’s owin’ me I miss Doyle most, God 
rest him. There’s more’n a woman’s tongue needed 
to get money out of rich farmers, an’ the more 
they’ve got the closer they hold it. An’ some ain't 
so rich. There’s Grogan now. He was a farmer; 
then he wasn’t—then a carpenter, with no tools—then 
an odd job politician. The man’s no good for gettin’ 
ahead but by his mouth. To hear him you'd think 
there'd be no nation but for Grogan. But he’s not so 
bad he mightn’t be worse, an’ Mrs. Grogan’s that 
affectionate she presents him a new bit of a Grogan 
near every change of the moon. ’Tis pitiful to see 
the mess of them carryin’ the crawlers into Doyle’s 
an’ askin’ for shoes, or whatever. An’ it’s ‘charge it 
to Mr. Grogan’ they’re sayin. An’ what’s the good 
of sayin’ so, I don't know.” 


, 


“That doesn’t sound like good business,” was my 
natural comment, 

“Call it heart-ache an’ be done,” assented Mrs. 
Doyle, as little sad as you please. “Grogan’s got 
nothin’ to hold to, so how can he give it? It’s the 
warm ones owin’ Doyle’s, an’ putting their savin’s at 
interest, that Doyle would make pay if he wasn’t in 
heaven—an’ he’s safe there now, if masses ain't 
strayin’. The poor mouths the richest put up for 
not payin’ would astonish you. Liberty loans an’ war 
is the song they’re singin’ for bein’ broke. An’ it’s 
not all lies or I’d paid my note when due, long since. 
But it’s come home to me now an’ I'll take it in; an’ 
maybe the open account—maybe not, if it’s more 
than’s layin’ in bank, It will happen no more, I’m 
thinkin’. I’ve changed my system.” 

“How so?” JT inquired. 

Mrs. Doyle looked at the note. “It was a Good 
Friday I signed it,” she remarked. “I’m eallin’ to 
mind how you met my young Mike the day—an’ him 
comin’ from church, the villain!” 

“A boy to be proud of, Mrs. Doyle. Did you see 
him off for camp at La Crosse, Easter Monday?” 

wt aid. 

“And was Minnie Schwartz there to kiss him good- 
bye?” I asked, remembering. the widow’s joking her 
boy about Minnie, and Mike’s confusion. 

“She was not,” answered Mrs. Doyle. A couple 
of frowning lines appeared between the widow’s flax- 


flower eyes, as she complained: “An’ there’s one 
, 
more visitation come on me with no askin’.” She 


hesitated, added: “Not that I’m not likin’ Minnie.” 


“Case of girl left behind me and a mother’s jeal- 
ousy,” I thought; but said: “Boys will be boys, Mrs. 
Doyle.” 

“Men, too, before you’re knowin’—worse luck,” 
flashed the mother. “An’ them so young, poor things! 
Doyles’ old sister’s sayin’ now she saw how ’twas 
all along, an’ her dumber’n she’s deaf about what 
she saw. I’m not believin’ she won't confess to a 
lie sayin’ she saw it. I’m not blamin’ Mike over, for 
Minnie’s Minnie; an’ when you see her you'll maybe 
be understandin’ why there was more than kisses, 
with Mike goin’ to war. An’ I’m not sure ’twas 
Minnie’s fault entirely. Withstandin’ the aggravation 
of soldier clothes is tryin’—an’ you was seein’ Mike 
in his. Sure I wouldn’t let the boy touch nothin’ 


defilin’ when in them, the divil! My note’s for three 
hundred, I see. Well, well,” sighed the widow, “I’m 
standin’ by the poor things, but I'll have no peace 
till Mike gets his furlough an’ all’s over an’ done at 
St. Mary’s—with no scandal. There’s my check for 
three hundred to Doyle’s shame for givin’ it so late. 
How much are you sayin’ is the open account? 

] placed the statement on Mrs. Doyle’s desk. 
“It’s blindin’ to look at!” she exclaimed. “An’ is 
all past due?” 

“It averages so,” I answered. 

“Your bookkeepin’s just, but averagin’ is un- 
merciful,” returned Mrs, Doyle. “I'll see what the 
cash register says, an’ my bank book.” 

“T don’t want all you have, Mrs. Doyle.” 

“You're not gettin’ it if you did. Was I tellin’ you 
how our loan an’ stamp collectors worked ?” 

“No. How was it?” 

“So much you've got, they said, an’ so much you'll 
give. ’Twas worse than the bishop when St. Mary’s 
was buildin’. You'd think the men had mortgages on 
our souls an’ bodies; an’ us knowin” them for the 
poor creatures they are in Doyletown an’ the county 
as well. We're willin’ to give an’ give an’ give, an’ 
we're doin’ it; but it’s enragin’ to be told you must 
do what you can’t do, an’ no sayin’ how you would 
if you could. Liberty bonds is past an’ gone till next 
time, an’ God knows what’s comin’ between. Only 
last week ‘twas thrift stamps.” 

“Tune twenty-eighth.” 

“You’ve named the day. Our sentence was to be 
read out to us at the schoolhouse, an’ I went up. An’, 
it’s past believin’, but there between two others at 
the registry table sat Grogan, full of himself an’ 
importance. There was more there, to be sure, Ger- 
mans an’ Irish an’ Norwegians, many of Doyle’s 
old friends an’ customers—an’ some hard feelin’, as 
I saw by the look of them. They was all watchin’ 
to see who come out worse; an’ when my turn come, 


— 





Grogan says: ‘It’s a fine day, Mrs. Doyle.’ 
“Tt 1s, I said,” 
“*You’re down for two hundred,’ says Grogan.” 
“*Tis plenty, I says.” 
“ ‘Will it be pledge or all cash, Mrs. Doyle?’ 
“Neither, says I.” 
“*What!’ cries Grogan.” 
“It will be fifty dollars cash, I said.” 
“*An’ is that all?’ says Grogan, like fifty dollars 
was dirt, an’ him not havin’ so much of his own in a 


” 


year.” 

“Tt is all, I says.” 

“*A\n’ no pledge for the rest, Mrs. Doyle 

“No pledge, says I. I’m buyin’ what I can pay 
for.” 

“*You’ve a fine farm, Mrs. Doyle.” 

“None better, says I.” 

“ ‘An’ a fine store.’ ” 

“You speak true, Grogan.” 

“*An’ a fine trade.’ ” 

“While it lasts, I says.” 

‘What do you mean by that, Mrs. Doyle?’ 

“Are you refusin’ the fifty, Grogan? I says, gettin’ 
impatient.” 

“*There’s no refusin’, says he, ‘but you set a pro- 
German example for winnin’ the war.’” 

‘Bad luck to the tongue you're talkin’ with, says 
[: an’ then, like lightnin’, it come to me here was my 
chance an’ I took it. If you, Grogan, I says, an’ 
more here would pay Doyle’s what’s owin’, there’d 
be more comin’ from Doyle’s for winnin’. I’ve liberty 
bonds in my safe an’ Red Cross receipts an’ bills I’ve 
to pay, or go broke. An’ I’ve Ignatius an’ Pat an’ 
Mike in the war. Whose shame is it I’ve but fifty 
dollars for thrift stamps the day?” 


oo” 


” 


“Tis a fine excuse,’ says Grogan, more human.” 

“*Tis a proclamation, I says. Doyle’s is cash an’ 
carry from the day on. Don’t none of you come 
askin’ credit till you pay what’s owin’; an’ not then, 
for you won't get it. An’ then,” concluded Mrs. 
Doyle, “I paid down my fifty an’ left.” 

“How does it work?” I asked. 

“It’s soon to be tellin’ for sure,” answered the 
widow, “but tradin’ with Doyle’s is a life-time habit 
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with most. Old habits don’t break easy.’ 

“How about the credit habit?” 

“*Tis broken at Doyle’s, while I live.” 

“Won't your competitor take advantage of your 
action?” 

“He will not. He’s that courageous he’s doin’ the 
same. We’d been talkin’ it over, you see.” 

“The Doyletown Credit Association !” 

“°’Tis a grand name for the two of us,” said Mrs. 
Doyle, “an’ him a Swede. Stay, while I rob the 
cash register when Doyle’s old sister ain’t lookin’. 
My bank book’s like to be in the drawer.” 

It was. The widow counted up her cash and 
glanced at her balance. She came back with the 
book in her hand. “I can’t do’t,” she said, “not all. 
It will have to be a bit of a ten-day note for the rest, 
unless you want to close Doyle’s up. 

“Catch me closing up a Cash and Carry!” I ex- 
claimed, delighted at the whimsicality with which 
the idea had been suggested. 

“An’ me beggin’ credit,” reflected the widow of 
Pat Doyle. Then Mary Ellen Callahan emerged 
from her debtor’s gloom with a laugh. “Don’t ever 
be tellin’ in Doyletown I did it,” she said, “I might 
be losin’ Grogan’s trade.” 
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Poets and Poets 


By Orrick Johns 
II 


OETRY is personal, It is rare that the poetry 
of an age carries the external history of the 
times. The internal, ves. The image of man- 
ners, the story of the personal attitude of men 
toward their environment, is ‘poetry; but history, in 
its general sense, derives from facts and statistics, 
archives and triumphal arches, not from the imagina- 
tive writers. What idea would one obtain regarding 
the battles of Europe, or its politics in the 15th cen- 
tury by reading Don Quixote? History is written 
long afterward by a man who looks at columns of 
figures or examines the letters of a dead consul. 
Poetry catches the flair of the times. It is a per- 
manent echo of a period’s emotions, in terms di- 
vined intuitively by certain unusually human_ in- 
dividuals. This is why a stray song is often more 
important to posterity than a contemporaneous epic 
—why Ronsard lives and La Pucelle is not even a 
memory. From Shakespeare we shall be helped very 
little to a knowledge of English history. He re- 
created certain of his friends and acquaintances very 
aptly and called them Prince Hal, or Richard IT. 
When he became consciously historical, as in Henry 
\V, he drowned himself in dynastic pomp. Of Eliza- 
hethan history he wisely had nothing to say. 
Poetry which is concerned too much with eco- 
nomic, or social, or political order, is subject to 
scrutiny as enduring art. What we like in Velas- 
quez’ royal subjects is his color and the uncanny 
revelation of the mystery of character, something 
of decore or intuition. For the reasons I have in- 
dicated William Griffith’s “City Pastorals” (James 
T. White & Co., New York) are less interesting than 
William Griffith’s “Loves and Losses of Pierrot” 
which preceded them. “Loves and Losses of Pier- 
rot” springs from Griffith’s charm, his personality 
and clear, ept, gracious style. The “City Pastorals” 
recall an earlier book of the same title which I re- 
viewed in this paper seven years ago. They were 
turgid with the “time spirit,’ which was the great 
theme of nearly all the versifiers of those days who 
managed to get publicity. Most of their master- 
pieces are deservedly in limbo; and what has been 
attained since then is the right of the poet to speak 
for himself. It was logical that the poetic naissance, 
among us, should have begun with the indignant 
exposition of social theories. We inherit from the 
English our love of finding a moral, or better, a 
politically moral way of doing things. This is not 
a detraction; to it, as a racial characteristic, we owe 
the political achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Poetry simply could not gain an entrance here to the 
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Temple of Demos Puritannicus without showing its 
inoralistic passport. What it is doing or is about to 
do to that staid old organism will become alarmingly 
apparent to anybody who will read as I have, in an 
inquiring and eager spirit some three dozen volumes 
of good recent verse published in English. The tone 
of most of this verse is extraordinarily responsible; 
it is strangely adult; and for the life of me I cannot 
but see that it is also wildly destructive. I tremble 
in all honesty for the old, dear “certainties.” Were 
they so hollow, so unribbed by the realities of human 
feeling? Are they to be blown away by a bare shelf 
full of volumes of stray print, written in hitherto 
unpopular forms? That the reader may not accuse 
me of inconsistency in calling these spirited pro- 
ductions “adult,” let me explain that what I mean 
is that there is rarely, if ever, a “minor” strain in 
this poetry; it is clear-headed, and well-armed; it is 
not too conscious of any object except its own per- 
fection, perhaps, yet it has an object and a will; 
it is sound and mature both as to quality and 
quantity. It leads one to dare the assertion that 
America leads the world to-day in poetic art. I have 
read, I think, much of the best of the modern French 
poets. I do not think that they are superior to ours. 
They are superior to ours in France no doubt. But 
in no absolute particular are they. 

Griffith’s “City Pastorals” cannot be dismissed with 
quite so few words as we have given it; his lyrics 
are often exquisite; the man has a style and a 
distinguished mind. One wonders if we often enough 
consider what it means to say a man has a “style.” 
It means, dear reader, to have a thing which, even 
in this day when everyone writes, demands a life- 
time devotion and is worth a life-time of effort, and 
obtains, often enough, a life-time of reproach. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, in ‘Memories and Impressions,” 
which is the most amiable book of literary chat since 
George Moore’s “Confessions,” is the only person I 
know of who has adequately explained what it means 
to have a style. In that book, somewhere, he first 
tells you; in it, everywhere, he shows you. 

I suppose it is because every writing Irishman 
has a style that Irishmen have no time left in which 
to really govern the English. Anyway, such a style 
as James Stephens’ is worth being very busy about. 
A little book by Stephens, called “Insurrections,” 
years ago set the keynote for most of the racy young 
Americans. No doubt everybody who was writing 
verse eight or nine years ago, when it was issued, 
read it. It did not make the noise of Masefield’s 
“Everlasting Mercy,” but one would wager it had 
an effect. It was a clear, electrical freshet in a 
humid day. It struck fire with the editor of REEpy’s 
Mirror, who reprinted most of it; and strange to 
say, I have never seen the book between new boards 
since. Doubtless it is, if you want it. Address Mac- 
millan, New York. Stephens has written book after 
book of whaling verse and prose since then. He 
appears now in a volume of Englishings from 
Gaelic men, Raftery, O’Rahilly, Pierce Ferriter and 
O’Bruaidar,—which he calls “Reincarnations.” With 
a half-dozen exceptions, pure Stephens is better than 
most of these pieces, or so | think, but Stephens 
confesses enormous difficulties in traducing the Irish 
gumption into English words. In “The County 
Mayo,” I should say he is wholly successful; and 
in such ribald songs as “Righteous Anger,” or the 
poverty-laden catches of O’Bruaidar; Geoffrey Keat- 
ing’s “O woman full of wiliness” loses nothing if the 
Irish is even as good as the Stephens version. But 
“The County Mayo” is the fine melody of them. 
There you have the perfect Stephens. 

An increasingly large number of our rhymesters 
find themselves at home in the Irish manner. It is 
a manner that unfeignedly announces its gorgeosity 
and its independence. It says, “I am a_ fantastic 
fellow, and song is my bread.” It hankers after 
the disinherited. It is often fiercely visionary, wildly 
idealistic, and belligerently pagan. With nothing but 
the roads and the clover-fields for its own, it has 
no more need for morals than a bird. But it has 
chivalry, and music, Two of the best and youngest 
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of this ilk are Brian Padraic O’Seasnain, and Glenn 
Ward Dresbach. Their titles, “In the Paths of the 
Winds,” and “Star Drift,” suggest the lack of con- 
cern with which they view the exact sciences. “Life 
has lovelines to sell”—but these fellows have a pass. 
The Four Seas Company, Boston, has caught them on 
the wing. Dresbach is a short-story writer of in- 
tuition. His “Tornado,” “The Sower Who Reaped 
the Sea,” “The House in the Willows,” and “Beyond 
His Means” are good examples of this form in 
verse, brief, incisive, firmly handled. 

“Songs from the Hill,” a little volume published 
by “a group of young people connected with the 
University of Kansas” does not seem to me to 
present the best work that Kansans can do. Harry 
Kemp and Willard Wattles, both poets of estab- 
lished reputation, are in it, with pieces which one 
would expect these distinguished lyricists would have 
written. Yet the book has a quality of sameness, as 
if its contents were selected to cover some particular 
theme. Kansas has enough good poets to strike out 
more boldly in the name of the state, although the 
idea of presenting poets in groups which hold to- 
gether only geographically has little about it of in- 
teresting possibilities, for one reader at least. An- 
other and more successful experiment might show 
us more light on this matter; and more high spets in 
Kansas. 

W. R.-Wheeler’s “Book of Verse of the Great 
War,” published by the Yale University Press, on 
the Foundation to the Memory of Herbert A. 
Sheftel, is as complete as such an anthology could 
have been up to the end of 1917. Certainly every 
poetry reader ought to have it. The best of the 
contents have found their way by now into thou- 
sands of scrap-hooks. As this book shows, the most 
significant war poetry gained an instantaneous popu- 
larity; the best of it is the best known. It proves 
again, too, that the best of the war poetry is soldier’s 
poetry. The ink and the lamp do not produce it. 
Joyce Kilmer’s “Dreams and Images, an Anthology 
of Catholic Poets” (Boni and Liveright, N. Y.) is 
more of a treasure house of splendid verse than the 
I:mitations involved in the sub-title would indicate. 
Precious pieces are here put together, from Lionel 
Johnson to T. A. Daly, from Francis Thompson to 
Father Tabb, from Katherine Tynan to Hilaire 
Belloc, Ernest Dowson, James Clarence Mangan, 
Alice Meynell, and Coventry Patmore. Pearse, 
Plunkett and MacDonagh are not too late to be 
included, nor Shaemus OSheel and St. Louis’ own 
Condé Pallen. But the greatest Catholic poem of 
our times since “The Hound of Heaven” is omitted. 
I mean Chesterton’s mighty and melodic “Don John 
of Austria.” 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor is another of those half- 
eoblin Irishmen. His book “Songs of the Celtic 
Past” (John Lane Co.) contains a translation of 
“The Story of Ailill and Etain.” Also there is a 
prose translation of ‘“Cormac’s Christmas, A Mys- 
tery,” from the Irish, “A Masque of Flowers,’ 
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Mr. O’Conor’s devising, and many lyrics. 

“Songs of Hafiz’ (Four Seas Co.), excellent 
translations by Edna Worthley Underwood; “From 
Dream to Dream,” by Edna Willis Linn (James T. 
White & Co., N. Y.) ; “Trackless Regions” by G. O. 
Warren (Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y.); “Sea 
Dogs and Men at Arms” (Putnam’s, N. Y.) by Jesse 
Edgar Middleton, a Canadian balladeer; “The Soul 
of America” (Four Seas Co.) by Robert M. Wernaer ; 
“Shadows Which Haunt the Sun-Rain” by John 
Collier, privately printed; “Rune and Rann” by 
George M. P. Baird (The Aldine Press, Pittsburgh) ; 
“One Who Dreamed” by Arthur Crew Inman (Four 
Seas Co.) ;—conclude this chapter. They are all 
books of good verse, of which little can be said but 
that they break no sound rules of poetic art, and 
should find admirers among the thousands of people 
who read poetry these days, I should mention “The 
Stag’s Horn Book” (A. A. Knopf), an enticing and 
inclusive collection of bachelor verse, attractively 
assorted, sub-titled, indexed and edited by one per- 
cipient John McClure of Oklahoma. 
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Rising Japan 
By Nobuo Nishiwaki 

Here is a book by Jabez T. Sunder 
land, D. D., with an attractive title, 
“Rising Japan” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York), which will serve a timely 
purpose not only in the interpretation 
of Japan and its people, but in the refu 
tation of many malicious falsehoods 
about them gathered by jingo-writers 
Those who understand Japan “a menace” 
and try to attack her persistently, and 
those who favor and consider her “a 
comrade to be welcomed in the fra 
ternity of nations,” and especially all who 
want to know her civilization, a clear- 
sighted analysis of the policy of her 
leaders and the childlike simplicity, yet 
innate complexity of the Japenese tem 
perament, should read and study this 
exceedingly timely book. 

The author begins with the civiliza- 
tion of Asia, giving a clear picture of 
the historical and racial background of 
Japan and her dramatic rise to the sphere 
of the Powers. 

The next three chapters are a state- 
ment of the civilization of Japan as com 
pared with that of Europe and America 
The author investigates carefully the 
civilization of Japan by employing tnany 
marks, kinds of marks and tests, and 
gives his own judgment. The results 
are the following: 

In the first place obedience to law is 
more general and perfect in Japan than 
in any country of the west. Secondly, 
Japan has political freedom. Thirdly, 
the Japanese are pre-eminently artistic. 
The love for beauty and constant enjoy- 
ment of beauty are not so universal 
among any other people as the Japanese 
Fourthly, in navigation Japan ranks well 
with England, Germany, Norway and 
the United States. Fiithly, in agriculture 
she is advanced as far as possible with- 
out the aid of agricultural machinery. 
Sixthly, the Japanese are the cleanest 
people in the world, whether as regards 
their homes or their own persons. Sev- 
enthly, there are no more temperate 
people than the Japanese. Eighthly, 
Japan is a setter-up of a new standard 
of honor and morality for modern 
armies. Ninthly, she is a peaceful peo- 
ple. Tenthly, she much surpasses any 
country of the west in religious tolera- 
tion, generosity and charity. The pre- 
ceding conclusion attained by the author 
is very natural, and there is no exaggera- 
tion nor flattery contained in it. This is 
a quite fair observation. 

The succeeding ten chapters are the 
statements as to the seeming menace of 
the Japanese invasion of America and 
China. The author tries his best, in 
these chapters, to refute many malicious 
falsehoods concerning the matter. He 
points out, on the one hand, the sources 
of this dangerous idea, and attributes 
responsibility to ignorant mischief 
makers, reckless jingoes and militarists 
among Americans. On the other hand 
he states his conviction as to impossi- 
bility of the Japan invasion for the 
reasons that Japan truly wants peaceful 
relations with America, and that she 
has entered into alliance offensive and 


defensive with Great Britain, and that 


she is situated far distant from the 


United States, and that she has intimate 
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This instrument is a “Nordland,” manufactured by a well- 
known Piano manufacturer, and is merely an example of the 
many wonderful Piano values being offered during Vander- 
voort’s July Clearance Sale. 

It would take too much space to mention a complete list 
of our many specially priced Pianos and Players included in 
this sale—but, if you have the slightest idea of purchasing a 
Piano or Player, we advise you to call tomorrow without fail. 
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that she could not finance a war against 
rich America, if the war were to be of 
sufficient magnitude to amount to any- 
thing. 

The author to the very end denies any 
trouble for America, which may rise 
from the attitude of Japan toward China, to the Japanese in the Pacific coast states of the Philippine islands. The autho 
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and at the same time he asserts it to be has harmed in several ways. After these is entirely convinced that there is ™ 
the right of Japan to find opportunity statements, the author proposes two danger of Japan attempting to seize the 
for her commerce and industry in China, things necessary to the solution of the islands. 





her neighbor. As to the situation of the Japanese question. The first one is, such In the last and concluding chapter 
Japanese in California, he promises the federal legislation as will give the na- warns the readers of the real threaten 
readers that Japanese are not a local tional government control of immigra peril which may spring up from te 





danger nor a national danger, and he re- tion. ‘The second ofe is a satisfactory misrepresentations, suspicion, and 
\ 








grets that the hostile treatment accorded immigration policy. So too in the case of Japan. So he says in the last? 
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of his book, “Let us as a nation keep 
our sanity. Let us try to find out the 
truth about neighboring peoples and not 
be deceived by prejudiced, short-sighted, 
or designing men. Let us give no 
countenance to jingo politicians or jingo 
newspapers, or German plotters, who 
would stir up antagonism between us 
and a nation as highly civilized, as hon- 
and desirous of peace as our- 
selves.” “And let us know,” he adds, 
“that if an armed conflict ever arises 
between the two nations, it will not be a 
a war 


orable, 


war of invasion of America, but 
of aggression on our part, which we 
shall be compelled to fight at 
door, the crime of which will not be 
Japan’s, but our own.” True, the last 
passage runs like the words of some sage 
of the Orient or the advice from the pul- 
pit. No Japanese who reads this book 
will spare of paying compliment to the 
author. Every nation has its brighter 
side as well as scamy side. There are 
many Americans who have the knowl- 
edge of Japan. And they are skillful 
enough to picture both sides, “but never 
try to find out the sources of her excel- 
It seems to me 


Japan’s 


and weakness.” 
painstaking study of 
point. I 


lence 
that the author’s 
Japan has been set on this 
think and believe this book by a sincere, 
true inquirer in regard to Japan will 
render an effective service in exposing 
the superficial books of jingo writers. | 
recommend this book highly to the pub- 
lic. I hope many intelligent readers 
will pay their respectful attention to it 
and obtain the most just, fair, and trust- 


worthy information regarding Japan. 
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Reflections 


(Continued from page 339) 

which was then specializing in exposures 
of the kind, and he pointed out in the 
document a cryptogram which read 
“Faked for the benefit of the New York 
World.” Now this explanation may be 
laughed at, but it isn’t an extemporized 
ingenuity, for the last time I saw Vier- 
eck he told me of faking and sending out 
just such letters for just such a purpose. 
The audacity of this young man is such 
as to make him the more hated and it 
may land him in an internment camp 
yet. 

The Poetry Society may expel him. 
It has the power to do so. Maybe it has 
the right, if most of its members do not 
like him. But at this writing those who 
want to get rid of him are more uncom- 
fortable than he is. And just think of 
the advertising he is getting out of the 
episode! 

ofe ofe 
About the Busckes 

As one from St. Louis one got a thrill 
out of the Rumely sensation. I see that 
Mr. H. L. Stoddard, who owns the Mail 
bonds, has taken over the paper. He 
explains that he didn’t know where 
Rumely got the money to buy the paper. 
That's queer. Other people on the Mail 
knew so well where the money came 
from that they got off the paper at once. 
3ut Mr. Stoddard’s loyalty is vouched 
for by prominent people, among them 
Theodore Roosevelt. However the St. 
Louisan got the kick out of the story 
from the fact that Mrs. Adolphus Busch 
was named by Rumely as one of the 
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Likewise a cable- 
Herman Sielcken to Kurt 
grandson of Mrs. 


owners and his backer. 
gram from 
Reisinger, Busch, au- 
thorizing him to act on a certain invest- 
ment, has been turned up. But Mrs. 
Pusch when asked about her investment 
in the Mail, said she had never heard of 
it before, and when Sielcken died in Ger- 
many there was no trace in his papers 
of any ownership of the Mail. It seems 
that Rumely used the names of Sielcken 
and Mrs. to cover the 
fact that the money came from Unter 
from the 


3usch as a blind, 
den Linden, German govern- 
ment. Mrs. Busch has been exonerated. 
There has been a spread in New York 
about the fact that Mrs. 
in German bonds 


3usch invested 
in the early days of 
the war. The fact was not denied. The 
purchase was legitimate enough up to the 
time we broke with Germany, however 
unpolitic it may have been. It seems to 
me that the pro-Germanism of the 
Kusches has been played up with great 
fervor. The stuff is 
material for the 


campaign 
Pro- 
hibit beer because the Busches and other 
That is politics of 
“anything to win” 
The prohibi- 
soft-pedal the fact that the 
hought six times the 
government and liberty 
It may be unfortuitous that Mrs. 


good 
prohibitionists. 


brewers are Germans. 
course, and we expect 
even in religious politics. 
tionists 
Pusches have 
amount of our 
bonds. 
Busch has two sons-in-law in the Kai- 
ser’s entourage, Lieutenant Scharrer and 
Colonel Paul von Gontard, and that the 
latter is a stockholder in Krupp’s, but 
they became sons-in-law many years be- 
fore the war. Mrs. Reisinger, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Busch, living in New York, 
has been much written up as having had 
a secret wireless plant on top of her 
louse in Riverside drive, and as having 
associated with enemy aliens. But, as in 
Viereck, the government 
doesn’t appear to have felt called upon 
to take action against the lady. That her 
position and relationships protected her 
As for the two 
Busch sons-in-law, or rather their wives, 
their fortunes have been invested in 
United States government bonds, accord- 
ing to the sworn testimony of Mr. August 
A. Busch. It looks to me as if the 
Eusch family will weather the storm 
that is now heating upon them. That 
Adolphus Busch and the Kaiser were 
friends, that the St. Louis brewer was 
a founder of the Germanic museum at 
Harvard, that the family had close and 
high connections in Germany for many 
years are facts not to be denied but to 
be considered with relation to the times 
before the war. That the Busches are 
disloyal is not to be believed. From all 
idications the government officials do 


the case of 


does not seem probable. 


not believe it. 
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St. Louis Art in Gotham 
It is a bit more comfortable for a St. 
Louisan in New York to note other mat- 
ters than the affairs of the Busches in 
the Gotham press. It is good to see that 
as often as three times a week a cartoon 
by Fitzpatrick of the Post-Dispatch is 
reproduced in some New York paper. 
The one in the Kaiser’s 
ferocious aspect appeared with the title, 
“The face that launched a_ thousand 
ships,” made a big hit. I’ve seen it a 
dozen times. The ironic, inverse appro- 
priateness of the line from Marlowe’s 
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of Military Jewelry the newest and 
e most favored ring of all—Soldiers’ Solid 
Gold Signet Ring, as illustrated above, ® 
with seal for monogram and American 9 
> Eagle and Shield designed on shank. On 
a the inside of shank is inscribed “May 
God Protect You’—a wholesome, beau- . 
tiful sentiment that will remain ever in 
e the memory of the soldier—an inspira- 
tion now and a priceless treasure for 4 
' generations to come. Prices from rs 
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“Dr. Faustus” is a stroke of 
in quotation. /ausius used the expres- 
sion in admiring awe concerning Helen 
What was her war to Wil- 
liam’s war? Nothing—except for the 
Iliad. But contrast the faces, and the 
result is a complex impression at once 
highly humorous and deeply damnatory 
of the Kaiser. She was a wanton. He 
is too, but his lust is for blood and 
power. Fitzpatrick is the most gen- 
erally reproduced cartoonist in the coun- 
try. The reason for this is that he 
combines excellent free draughtsman- 
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e Sterling Silver, handsomely 
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can give nothing so expressive as a Ser- 
vice Ring or Service Pin. 
and friends who have men in the service 
should show their pride and patriotism 
by wearing either or both of these pieces. 
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ship with effective and dramatic didactic 
idea. I don’t know a cartoonist in the 
country who is his superior in pictorial 
or portraitive “punch.” 

Last Sunday’s Tribune had another St. 
Louisan to the fore—Mr. Hugh Ferriss. 
It devoted a full page to the reproduc- 
tion of a drawing of his depicting the 
Fourth of July parade, convoyed by air- 
planes, passing the public library. You 
can’t convey the terms of one art in 
those of another—you can’t write a pic- 

I can’t describe 
otherwise than by 


ture or play a psalm 
the Ferriss drawing 
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July Clearing Sale of 


Pianos and Players 


HIS July Sale involves some of the best instruments 

at decisive savings, and for that reason offers buying 
opportunities that may not be equaled for months, and per- 
haps years to come. 


Every piano and player in this sale will meet 
with the ready approval of musicians. They 
are makes that are to be found in the best 
homes in St. Louis, and bear this fact in mind— 





Every Instrument is Guaranteed by the 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Company 











We include in this sale many used Pianos and Players, a 
number of instruments that have been used in demonstration 
rooms, also a number of new highest grade Player-Pianos which 
are offered at incomparably low price. 


Every Piano or Player-Piano has been put 
in first-class condition .and sold upon the 
warranty of giving complete satisfaction. 


New Sterling Player-Pianos 


‘S55. 


New Player Piano 
Sterling instruments have 


Special $ 00 
at e 
borne a good reputation since 


All S8-note size, and are 1860. 
fully guaranteed. 


Stix, BaevéETFavier 


GRAND-LEADER 


SIXTH -WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 





(Fourth Floor.) 








aying that it appeals to me more fore 
ibly than does much of the work of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. It has an atmospher« 
about it. It lets in the light on the 
architecture and into the crowds. There 
isn’t the massed and somewhat mussy 
Ilackness that often defeats the pictorial 
purpose of Frank Brangwyn in his popu- 
lar and extremely costly etchings. Fer- 
riss is a poetical etcher, He gives 
glamour to what he touches, but he does 
not sacrifice the reality in the treatment. 
A syndicate has gobbled up all Brang- 
wyn’s work and holds it out, thus boost- 
ing prices. You can’t buy from Brang- 
wyn, you must go to the men who have 
monopolized his output. That will kill 
Brangwyn artistically in the long run. 
It has already hurt him. Ferriss is the 
coming man, if indeed he has not ar- 
rived. He studied at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, to be an architect. 
Those studies are basic in his etching. 
They give it an anatomy to clothe with 
whatever of drapery. 
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At the Races 

I went out to the races at Yonkers 
last Saturday and got the old thrill, Big 
crowd, good events. There’s something 
about a horse race that sets all your liv- 
ing machinery going. And if you’ve laid 
a little bet what’s the harm? T hadn't 
seen a horse race since Joe Folk stopped 
the sport out home. My “picking” hasn’t 
improved with the passage of fourteen 
vears, but the racing is enjoyable none 
the less. I looked around for some of 
the old-timers on the circuit and didn’t 
see one. The hand betting lacks the 
swirl and bustle of the old plan of get- 
ting into a group and watching the posted 
odds and handing up your money to a 
fellow who barked for business. Betting 
goes briskly though. You hear about 
bets of $10,000 or more, but a lot of 
people seem still to wager sums of a few 
dollars. There are touts as of old. but 
they seem to be of better class. “Stable 
information” is as copious as ever and 
as confusingly contradictory. “Commis- 
sioners” are still smooth, and women 
still dispute with them after a race be- 
cause, as the women say, they distinctly 
said to put their bets upon the winner 
and the commissioner put them on also 
rans. All that is much the same. But 
it’s great to hear the shout, “They’re 
off” and the adjuration to this or that 
horse, “Come on.” What a great wail 
when Flags was left at the post Satur- 
day and what a shriek of exultation 
when Flags began to catch up at heart- 
break hill.and finally came home a win- 
ner. An old-timer can’t help feeling skit- 
tish as he watches the winners celebrat- 
ing at the clubhouse. Then there’s the 
racing lingo, almost forgot. “I puts up 
three hundred straight, place and show 
and I wins... . Kin that old Roamer go? 
Say, he is so fast in the work-out you 
can’t clock him.” I noticed that most 
of the glasses in use by the sports at 
the track were new and cheap. Most 
people who had them were explaining 
that they had had better ones but had 
given them to the war department for 
use by the officers. Looking over the 
crowd I didn’t see many youngsters who 
apparently should be at the war. It 
wasn’t a crowd of slackers by any 
means, Too bad we can’t have racing 


in moderation in St. Louis. But it’s no- 
body’s fault but the men who made thx 
sport a business and crooked business 
at that. We had racing until we had it 
for breakfast, dinner and supper. We 
had racing until it overflowed into poli- 
tics and the track owners reached out 
and monopolized crap-shooting. When 
Folk stopped it, the game was a noisome 
nuisance. Joe Murphy is trying to bring 
it back to St. Louis, but his efforts are 
vain. His pledges to keep it clean are 
not heeded. The legislature won't listen, 
Meetings have been attempted without 
betting. “Hamlet” without the Dane. 
There is betting at races in New York, 
but there is no all the year round rac- 
ing. The meetings are not scandalizing 
and there is little talk of “fixing.” Still 
racing is in politics. A man was talking 
to me at the track about a certain man 
mentioned for the governorship—a good 
candidate 1 thought. “No,” said my ac- 
quaintance, “no good. They went to see 
how he stood as to racing and he’s not 
right; we won't have him. We want a 
man who'll give us the right kind of 
racing board.” So there vou are. The 
old drift continues. Regulated racing 
tends to regulate its appointed regula- 
tors. Old human nature is still at work 
with the ponies. Nevertheless I won- 
der if the entire abolition of racing is a 
good enough thing to make up for doing 
away with the, for the most part harm- 
less, pleasure of people such as I saw at 
the Yonkers track? The gambling those 
people did wasn’t hurting anyone, ap- 
parently. Their good time didn’t mean 
a bad time for others. Some people say 
that there should be no such sport dur- 
ing the war. We should not enjoy our- 
selves while others are fighting and 
dying. But suppose all of us stay-at- 
homes did nothing but gloom about the 
war, would things be any better for the 
fighters? I doubt it. A little relaxation 
from the strain of war-thought is neces- 
sary. Without it, with too intense, un- 
broken preoccupation with the war, the 
national morale would be more endan- 
gered than it can possibly be by racing 
or dancing or theatre-going. Sports and 
amusements help us to “carry on.” I 
saw a very great number of service 
stars on the men on the quarter stretch. 
And the Red Cross girls gathered in a 
goodly sum of money at the gate. The 
papers came about the time of the third 
race with streamer headlines announcing 
the news of the death of Hindenturg, 
which wasn't true, but the crowd thought 
it might be, and it was funnily inspiring 
to hear the old sports welcome it as a 
good omen and increase their bets: “If 
old Hindy’s croaked give me a thousand 


” 


more on Greeting.” And the omen was 
no good, for Greeting was lost in the 
dust. 

New York, July 15, 
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Nell—What would you give to have 
such hair as mine? 

Relle--1 don’t know—what did you 
give?—Roston Transcript. 
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“Did you ever break a promise?” “I 
try not to do anything so violent,” re- 
plied Senator Sorghum. “If a promise 
has to be disposed of I don’t break it. 
! let it fade away.”—Washingtons Star. 
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Letters From the People 


In Rebuttal 

839 West End Ave., 
New York City, July 15. 
Editor of Reedy’s.Mirror: 

Without any knowledge of my opin- 
ions regarding licensing of the liquor 
traffic Mr. George Edwards assumes that 

I approve the present license system. | 
do not. I am an uncompromising single 
taxer, who believes that the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
should he as free as the production and 
sale of milk. His charge that I favor a 
form of prohibition falls therefore to 
the eround. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM, 


? 
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More Astonishment 
530 Aldine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror; 

Mr. George White can look at ma-: 
chines such as a printing press, or nail 
maker, almost automatic, pouring out 
products with little attention, and say: 
“Capital does not produce.” Iéxcuse my 
continued astonishment. 

It is a doctrine of Henry George that 
“all the advantage of using capital should 
go to the owners of capital.” This is 
self-evident when we think. (‘Progress 
and Poverty,” page 164.) 

“Capital is but a form of labor .. . its 
law must be subordinate to the law of 
wages.” 

The confusion arises from the claims 
of “Spurious Capital” (page 189). 

A farmer produces wealth and buys a 
tractor. He finds advantage from its use 
No one thinks of 
disputing his right to the product of his 
capital. 


—gvgreater production, 


Why do men pay interest for the use 
of capital if capital is not productive? 
Interest is not “for the use of money,” 
for money must be exchanged for labor, 
or products of labor, before interest ap- 
pears. Money, as a part of capital stock, 
is paid for materials, and to labor for 
changing raw materials into products. 
Money is simply the stored value which 
you hold until the things wanted are 
purchased. 

The objection to interest now is, that 
the holder of capital did not produce it. 
Under single tax, producers will get full 
Wages and laborers will-become the capi- 
talists, just as the farmer does when he 
buys a machine (page 187). 

No economist says capital does not 
Produce. The followers of Karl Marx 
are busy denying that capital produces. 
! fail to find any definition of capital by 
Marx, but such passages as the following 
are abundant: “Capital,” Vol. III, page 
819: “The rate of productivity of the 
7" *"Tnat 
capital could yield interest without per- 
lorming any productive function,” is 
Geemed “nonsense,” page 44. 


additional capital decreases. .. 


Henry 
quiry : 


George begins with this in- 
“Why, in spite of increase in 
Productive power, do wages tend to... 


2 bare liy ing ?”? 


ry to imagine anything that increases 
Productive power, except machines, tools, 
—Ccapital 


C. F. Hunt. 
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Famous and Barr Co. 


. The Bigger, Better Store 








GALLI 


of their contemporaries. 


ed the 


their charms. 


Operas, 


$1.50 





Victrola for this same reason. 
Gluck, Heifitz, Melba—all—sing and play for the Victrola be- 
cause they know this wonderful instrument truthfully records 





for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {n Merchandise. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books | 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


CURCI AND 
THE VICTROLA 


@Side by side, alone, unsurpassed for greatness, these two, the 
wonder singer and the wonder instrument, tower above the rest 
And why did Galli Curci choose the 
Victrola, for certainly she was sought after by others. Just this 
-—that she revered her art too highly to have her voice recorded 
other than perfect—and so, naturally, she chose the Victrola. 


@ Others, equally as great in their respective fields, have select- 
Caruso, McCormack, 


Galli Curci’s Best Records 


@ An exquisite repertoire, including many of the most loved 
\nd here you receive only NEW and UNUSED records 
for this is THE store that SEALS its records, 


74509 Lucia—The Mad Scene 

$1.50 4 
74532 Shadow Song from Dinorah ' 

$1.50 ‘ 
74510 Bell Song from Lakme al 

$1.50 ’ : 
74499 Dearest Name, from Rigoletto 

$1.50 ’ 
74552 Thou Brilliant Bird, from Pearl of Brazil 


Victrola Salons, Sixth Floor. 
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Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 
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VICTROLA 
Style XVII 
$275.00 
$25.00 Cash and 
$12.00 per Month. 














Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
in Missourf or the West. 








Marts and Money 


Latest proceedings on the New York 
stock exchange brought no results of 
striking interest. They were of a super- 
latively professional kind, that is, repre- 
sentative of merely tentative tactics on 
the part of floor traders. In the prin- 
cipal sections the tendency was hesi- 
tantly downward, declines varying from 
one to two points occasionally. Popular 
industrials felt the depressive influences 
of the $50,000,000 note issue of the Beth- 
lehem Steel 
served as another reminder of growing 


Corporation. The loan 


financial needs, the scarcity of funds, 


and the upward drift in lenders’ terms, 
the interest rate being 7 per cent and the 
net cost to the corporation 7'% per cent. 
Moreover, the underwriting bankers re- 
fused to assume the task of flotation un- 
til the War Finance Corporation ayreed 
to subscribe to part of the issue, Some 
time ago the corporation did not find it 
difficult to float 5 per cent notes. In 
thoughtful circles it is considered certain 
that numerous other industrial concerns 
will be compelled to seek additional capi- 
tal in the coming months, especially such 
of them as have accepted large contracts 
Stock exchange 
people are badly worried over the un- 


from the government. 


accommodating attitude of financial in- 
stitutions as regards both call and time 
loans. Interest rates are firmly kept at 
or near 6 per cent most of the time, and 
the scrutiny of the contents of loan en- 
velopes is of an embarrassingly search- 
ing sort. Naturally; it could not very 
well be otherwise in prevailing circum- 
stances. By and by it may be ruled at 
Washington that stock exchange specu- 
lation, too, should be declared a non- 
essential industry. The cry for cash is 
universal and threatens to become still 
more urgent as the great struggle con- 
tinues on land and sea. The shares of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation lost 































































Summer 


T ablewares 
of 
Sterling Silver 


Water Pitcher of sterling 
silver, with beaded edge, 


yell $30. 00 


Coaster Sets, consisting of 
6 coasters, cut glass bottoms 
with pierced sterling silver 


frames and rack, 
complete... 36. OO 


Salad Sets of olive wood, 
mounted with sterling sil- 


and fork... 83-90 


Bread Trays of sterling sil- 
ver, in a beautiful pierced 
design, in the new plati- 


finish... $10.00 


Pie Servers of sterling sil- 
ver, handles in plain and 


designs... $1.50 


Mayonnaise Bowls of ster- 
ling silver, in plain Colo- 


ailk-lined cases. PL3.29 


Iee Cream Spoons of sterling 
silver, in plain and fancy 


designs, very spe- 8 50 
cial, set of six e 


Lemon Sets, dish and fork, 
fine cut crystal, sterling sil- 
ver mounted and_= sterling 
spoon, complete in silk-lined 


special _._ $4.00 


Cold Meat’ Forks, — in the 
Colonial designs, with ster- 


ony, 8 sonar Banios, $1.50 


Tomato Servers or Egg Serv- 
ers, Colonial design, with 


sterling silver 

handles, each $1. 75 
Hot Corn Holders, with fan- 
ey sterling silver 

handles, the pair 65c 
Ieed Tea Spoons, in plain 
design, in the new platinum 
finish, set of 


six $11.50 


Correspondence Cards of fine 
quality linen paper, in vari- 
ous tints; gilt edge; box of 


24 cards and envel- 50 
Cc 


opes, reduced to 
Fountain Pens, self-filling, 
non-leakable, with solid 


gold points, $1.50 


special 
“Exver-Sharp” Pencils, with 
automatic 


fillers ats $1.00 





Military Watches in heavy 
nickel case, fitted with a 
guaranteed seven - jewel 
movement; has radium 
dial and hands, and is 
mounted on a heavy 
Kitchne adjustable 


strap. $8.00 











ACCARD'S 


Exclusive Jewelers 
Ninth and Locust 
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two more points in quoted prices, the 
minimum for B stock being 80%, as 
compared with a recent maximum of 
875%. In 1917, the top mark was 155%. 
Steel common fell to 10314, a figure im- 
plying a depreciation of a little over ten 
points when compared with the high 
record established in May. Only per- 
functory notice was taken of the cor- 
poration’s monthly statement of unfilled 
orders, which disclosed a gain of about 
600,000 tons. 
vious the monthly records had been of a 


For some months pre- 


more or less disappointing character. 
For obvious reasons, Wall street folks 
profess only slight interest in statistical 
figures of this sort; the varying changes 
are chiefly the outgrowth of government 
orders and regulations, and industrial 
markets therefore far from normal 
Some of the mathematical experts of the 
stock exchange got busy the other day 
trying to figure out the approximate ef- 
fects of new taxative proposals on cor- 
porate earnings and dividend surpluses. 
The results were rather disheartening. 
In the case of the Steel Corporation, for 
instance, they plainly suggested the prob- 
ability of a material cut in the quarterly 
$4.25 on the common stock. The market 
for the shares proved singularly indiffer- 
ent to pessimistic reasoning. It is doubt- 
less held that the current quotation of 
104144 already discounts a reduction of 
$1.75 or $2 per quarter, Among most 
traders it is generally believed that Steel 
common should fall below 100 in the 
very near future, its price having given 
at least two bear tips since the secondary 
rise to 11034. Thus far, the value of 
American Telephone and Telegraph has 
not fluctuated in startling manner on 
account of the President's demand for 
nationalization of all wire. properties. 
The current quotation shows no import- 
ant variation from that of a month back. 
It is worth nothing that the rights to 
subscribe to the company’s issue of $50,- 
000,000 6 per cent convertible bonds at 
94 have become virtually worthless. 
Privileges of that kind are not esteemed 
much in these times. The quotation for 
Western Union (87) indicates a decline 
of $8.50 since April 15. In January, 
1917, sales were made at 9934. The 
annual dividend being 7 per cent, the 
net yield on purchases at 87 (8.1) does 
not seem discreditably low. It is quite 
in line with existing investment stand- 
ards relative to stock of superior stand- 
ing. The monthly report of the depart- 
ment of agriculture on grain crops 
proved favorable, despite some losses on 
account of hurtful climatic conditions in 
several states. It placed the probable 
total production of wheat at 891,000,000 
bushels, against a June forecast of 931,- 
000,000. The estimated corn yield of 
3,160,000,00 bushels signifies a new abso- 
lute maximum, and a like conclusion can 
be drawn from the forecast as to oats, 
—1,400,000,000. The presidential veto 
of a bill raising the wheat price to $2.40 
put a stop to persistent efforts to ad- 
vance the quotation for corn options to 
new altitudes on the Chicago board of 
trade. One finds it hard to speak in 
mild and measured words concerning 
attempts to jam through legislation of 
this kind a few months before a political 
campaign. Among the latest specialties 
in Wall street were such worthy issues 
as Corn Products common, American 





Ice, American Linseed, and Booth Fish- 
eries. The average trader knows next 
to nothing relative to these speculative 
commodities, and is therefore inclined 
to let professionals gather potential 
profits. The demand for American Ice 
in especial is seasonal, The very name 
has a calming, refreshing effect on a 
man sitting in the thick, sultry atmos- 
phere of a broker’s office during July. 
As concerns the stock’s intrinsic value, 
one can only venture a weary smile. 
There were rumors lately that important 
parties were trying to obtain large pos- 
sessions of Sinclair Oil, in anticipation 
of fine news of some sort or other re- 
specting the company’s properties and 
finances. When the price had been ad- 
vanced to 34 or 3414, somebody began 
to “feed out” the stock and the value 
fell to 32. And so it goes day after day. 
According to professional ideas, war 
news is good and will be a lot better 
before long, but there is no strong dis- 
position to enter into heavy contracts 
anterior to the fourth Teutonic offensive, 
now long overdue. “One can never be 
sure,” sagely. remarks the cautious codger 
in front of the blackboard, and_ his 
friends solemnly nod approval. It is 
not the least adventurous to say that the 
same fellows would quickly follow any 
good lead that might develop suddenly 
in Steel common or Mercantile Marine 
preferred. In such event, they would at 
once insist that so far as the war is con- 
cerned, “it’s all over except the shout- 
ing.” A few days ago, Sumatra To- 
bacco, which recently sold at almost 150, 
made a perpendicular decline to 12514, 
exactly why, no one could tell. There 
were some vague rumors, of course, but 
they did not impress thoughtful minds. 
During May, 1917, the stock could be 
bought at 30. The yearly dividend rate 
has been increased from 8 to 10 per cent. 
Speculators inclined to fool with stocks 
of this caliber might just as well place 
their money on roulette tables. They 
would have a better chance of getting 
a square deal in the later case than they 
would in the former. The Daily Bond 
Buyer of New York puts the sum total 
of state and municipal bonds brought 
out in the United States in June at 
$20,523,506, against $30,411,059 for the 
like month in 1917. The corresponding 
records in 1916 and 1915 were $47,431,- 
102 and $104,687,010, respectively, For 
the six months ended June 30, the record 
stands at $133,650,826, against $215,151,- 
675 for the corresponding period in 
1917. In 1915, the record for the first 
half was $317,156,000. Extended com- 
ment is superfluous. The comparative 
figures tell their own tale. The munici- 
pal bond market is in a state of eclipse, 
and will be a good while longer, T think, 
though some improvement would appear 
probable henceforth. It is the govern- 
ment’s wish that municipal financing be 
curtailed as much as possible so long as 
the people’s surplus funds are required 
to finance the war and insure decisive 
victory. The Bank of England’s reserve 
ratio dropped to 15'% lately, or to about 
the same level as that reached in the 
first week of August, 1914. In this con- 
nection it should be mentioned that Sir 
Edward Holden, president of the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank, has started 
an agitation for a change in the Bank 
of England’s charter of 1844. It is 










When next 
you 
shave 


try 


Inguaim’s 
Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream 


It leaves your skin cool, smooth, 
and soft. Its therapeutic quality 
provides hygienic protection 
against development of any after- 
shaving troubles. Overcomes sore- 
ness when you cut or scrape your- 
self. Has a slight astringent effect 
so no alum or caustic pencil is 
necessary. 


Write in for a Free Sample or 


Buy a jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shavi 
Cream from your druggist for 50c. ai 
us the carton, with his name, and receive 
free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta, 
for the teeth. If your druggist is not sup- 
plied, mail the 50c to us and receive the jar 
of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
with the Zodenta, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
26 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario (69) 





SHOES 

OF 
DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 

AT PRICES 
UNIFORMLY 
REASONABLE 











| ¢The LORELEI 
| is a fine pool for 
| fine people. :: :: 
It is the place for private 
parties 
Lodges, 
Fraternities 
Sororities 
Clubs 


charter the Lorelei for our 
next outing. 


Take a swim in cold 
weather; water and air 


always delightfully heated. 


Lorelei Natatorium 
4552 Olive Forest 6140 
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curious that almost simultaneously the 
oppositional faction in the French cham- 
ber of deputies should have demanded 
radical changes in the charter of the 
Bank of France. Movements such as 
these herald numerous and far-reaching 
innovations in financial affairs in the 
next ten years. 


es 


Finance in St. Louis 


There’s pronounced dullness on the 
Fourth street exchange. Only a few 
stocks are traded in during the daily ses- 
sions, and price changes are quite in- 
consequential, as a rule. Some activity 
developed lately in United Railways 4s, 
of which $8,000 were disposed of at 
$50.50. The moderate liquidation in this 
case should occasion no surprise. Its 
causes are thoroughly known. _ Fifty 
shares of United Railways preferred 
were sold at 15. This sets a new low 
record for the year to date. The mini- 
mum in 1917 was 14.50. The common 
is purchasable at 4, with no bids what- 
ever. Thirty-five International Shoe 
common brought 98.50, twenty-five Ful- 
ton Iron Works common 43, twenty-five 
Certain-teed common 37, and ten first 
preferred 86.25. Bank of Commerce is 
« little higher. One hundred shares were 
sold at 112, ten Mechanics-American at 
239, and ten Third National at 236.50. 
Taken as a whole, the local market acts 
in reassuring fashion, In brokers’ jar- 
gon, “it’s sold out.’ What selling pres- 
sure there yet is can easily be coped 
with, 


* 
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Latest Ouotations 


Bid. Asked, 
Boatmen’s Bank ....::<:...... 102 oaks 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 115% 120 
United Railways pfd...... 15 15% 
cE Ae Se neh Pee 50 3g 51% 
Certain-teed com. .......... aan 35 
do 2d pfd Siahuaadintele 76 80 
PN Ut ec csccshedevensk 85 85% 
Brown Shoe com................- 67 69 
Granite-Bimetallie  -......... 421% 48% 
National Candy com........ Be. > ‘sane 
ote 


% 
Answers to Inquiries 

S. R., Lincoln, Neb.—Butte & Superior 
Mining stock should be held. Price 
movements indicate accumulation for 
controlling interests. It is more than 
possible that dividend payments may be 
resumed before long at a modest rate, 
say 50 or 75 cents quarterly. Prospects 
are that the suit will end in a satisfac- 
tory compromise. In a real bull mar- 
ket the stock should give a good account 
of itself, but there’s no probability of a 
restoration of such values as prevailed 
in 1916 and 1915. Before the war the 
top notch was 5134. 

INrERESTED, St. Louis—Denver & Rio 
Grande common and preferred are poor 
speculative propositions. The ultimate 
Outcome of the receivership will be any- 
thing but comfortable to stockholders. 
Stiff assessments are certain. Finances 
are badly involved. It is a great prop- 
erty, no doubt. But the same can be 
Said of other companies whose shares 
ere quoted at prices netting substantial 
yields to investors. Investment or specu- 
lative paper of doubtful merits should 
be let alone in these times. 

Cleveland, O.—National 
Enameling & Stamping preferred is 
rated at 94. This does not seem a gross 
overvaluation, though there would un- 
doubtedly be a drop to about 85 in the 
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event of a general break. Unless you 
wish to make speculative turns, it would 
be best for you to stick to your certifi- 
cate. The 7 per cent is perfectly safe, 
and will be so even after the close of 
the war. The lowest price on record is 
70. So your position involves no finan- 
cial perils beyond occasional moderate 
fluctuations. 


L. W. R., Bloomington, I1l.—(1) Hold 
your Norfolk & Western consolidated 
4s. The current price of 80 is cheap, 
and further material depreciation is not 
probable. The high record in 1917 was 
9714. Bonds of this class will respond 
quickly and decidedly to a favorable turn 
in investment market. (2) Southern 
Railway general 4s look attractive at 62, 
which compares with a minimum of 5634 
in 1917. Of course, they are not a high- 
grade investment. 

QuANDARY, Salina, Kans.—It’s not 
likely that payments on American Zinc, 
L. & S. common will be resumed at an 
early date. The ruling price of 18 indi- 
cates that prominent holders are not in 
a hopeful spirit. You should add to 
your holdings only in case you can afford 
to wait indefinitely and do without in- 
terest on your money. The company’s 
financial condition is encouraging, and 
fear of serious impairment are not war- 
ranted. , 


SrupdENT, Allentown, Pa.—Cannot ad- 
vise investment in Ohio Cities Gas. 
Capitalization is too heavy, stock manipu- 
lated, and the outlook highly uncertain, 
despite the War Finance Corporation. 
Investors anxious to keep their funds 
intact should keep out of properties of 
this sort, especially such as have not yet 
demonstrated their inherent merits. O. 
C. G. is a speculation—nothing more. 


G. L., Maplewood, Mo.—The financial 
condition of the Ontario Silver Mining 
Co. is not strong. It does not allow of 
dividend payments. Stockholders have 
received nothing since December 31, 1902. 
However, the company owns some very 
valuable properties, outside of the On- 
tario Mine near Park City, Utah. It 
controls the Weber Coal Co. with 811 
acres of proved coal lands. It also owns 
about $250,000 bonds and sundry mining 
stocks. The stock is a fair speculation. 
Has risen $8 in recent months, 
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Unofficial News from the Front 

The following occurrence somewhere 
on the firing line in France is vouched 
for by an English officer. Captain S—, 
hardpressed, decided to send a call for 
reinforcements and to avoid the danger 
of listening enemies, whispered his or- 
der to the man on his left—“Captain S 
wants reinforcements sent him at once.” 
The soldier repeated the words verbatim 
to the next in line, and so on from man 
to man the message was relayed until it 
reached headquarters. Presently a pri- 
vate pushed his way along the muddy 
walls of the trenches until all in a 
sweat he reached Captain S— and thrust 
into his hands a tiny package. On being 
opened it was found to contain three 





shillings and four pence. The angry and 

almost frantic captain demanded the 

meaning of the ill-timed joke and was 

informed, “Orders from headquarters, 

sir. ‘Captain S— wants three and four 
79 


pence sent him at once 
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Why Not Estate Insurance? 


After your death will your property be managed care- 
fully and wisely? Will your loved ones be zealously 
guarded against want and worry? Will your affairs be in- 
telligently, conservatively, honestly conducted? Why not 
make sure? You insure your life and property; why not 
also insure the future financial safety of your wife and 
children? 


The Trust Department of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany specializes in the administration of estates, acts as 
executor, administrator, trustee, and assumes the guardian- 
ship of minors and incompetents. 


It is managed by men who have made this work their 
life study and who are familiar with every point of law 
touching the subject. This Department is under the con- 
stant, vigilant supervision of the Committee on Trust 
states, selected from our Board of Directors, to whom 
important matters are referred for advice and counsel. 
Officers of the Trust Department meet in conference every 
day, the details of each estate are discussed and plans out- 
lined for its management. Under their efficient guidance 
the earning power of your property will be maintained at 
the highest point consistent with safe, conservative busi- 
ness policy and your family will be kindly, but firmly 
guarded against any depreciation or loss of income, 

These officers of our Trust Department will be pleased 
to discuss with you, in confidence, any matters pertaining 
to the disposition of your estate. Why not TO-DAY? 


Mercantile Tr 
Member federal : Sp. 
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This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—‘Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 




















“Father,” said little Herbert, “I want 
Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


to ask one more question before | go to 
hed.” ‘“‘What is it, dear?” asked the 
father. ‘‘Well,” said Herbert, “when 
holes get in stockings what becomes of 
the pieces of stocking that were there 
before the holes came?”—New, York 








Livening Post. 
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The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 

Soe EVERY NIGHT 

. ~ Under Coyer and Open Air 
When passing behind a street car SUMMER GARDEN 

look out for the car approaching from A. J. CICARDI 

the opposite direction. 


He—\ would like to propose a little 
toast. 

She—Nothin’ doin’, kid. I want a 
regular meal.—Widow. 
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COME ON, BOYS! 


The U.S. Marines Want Fighters 


Join Today 


This Three-in-One Ser- 
vice 1s now open to sound-bodied, 
quick-witted men between the ages 
of 18 and 36 years. “Thorough 
training, and opportunity for ad- 
vancement; 1800 officers will be 
commissioned from the ranks. 


Registered Men 


Ask your Local Board to let you volunteer. Unregistered 
men, enlist in the U. S. Marines quickly, while you can. 


U.S. MARINE 


Recruiting Station 


Fullerton Building, 7th and Pine Streets 


1719 Market St. and 13 S. Sixth St. 
ST. LOUIS 


317 Missouri Avenue 
fast St. Louis 


14 Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
134a E. Hizh St., Jefferson City, Mo. 
116a S. Main St., Hannibal, Mo. 
230 N. Main St., St. Charles, Mo. 
Virginia Building, Columbia, Mo. 
Or Any Postoffice 





O-K'd by Army 
and Navy Men 


REG. US PAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


Our boys and their officers 
of both the army and navy 
are in hearty accord with 
the official endorsement 
which permits the sale of 
Bevo in both branches of 
the service. 








On board ship and in camp, 
all pronounce it a delight- 
fully refreshing, nutritious 
beverage. 


Served everywhere. Fam- 
ilies supplied by grocer. 


“Tho all-year-’round soft 
drink.”’ 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. $. A. 


Have Bevo Cold 
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“OUT-O-SITE”’ 


ALL-METAL 


Aluminum 
Suspenders 


Patents allowed and Pending 
Cool Relief From Pressure. 
Wear-em-Loose 

One at each side keeps 
pants up and shirt down. 
Shirt seam holds the 
weight. Price $1.00. Send 
for detail drawings and 
mass of testimonials. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

LEONARD WOODS, 


305 Hess-Culbertson Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
SWIMMING, VAUDEVILLE, St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden. 





DANCING, BAND CONCERTS, Tickets at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive, 
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